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Skill alone is not enough for 
success in office occupations. You need - - 


CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


By Agnew, Meehan, Loso 


CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE fills the need for a basic, 0 ti |: 
comprehensive terminal course that will prepare students for p Onal: 

general office occupations. Here is a book that covers all the 

common and basic office duties and procedures except those 1. Workbook 

dealing with dictation and transcription. It integrates other 

business courses and adds many new skills and knowledge. Z Tests 

Basic principles, procedures and knowledge are emphasized. ie , 

There is adequate training in the development of related skills 3 Filing Practice Set 
and the student is given the ‘know how” of business occupa- : 

tions with a broad understanding of what goes on in an office. 


In the new second edition there is additional emphasis on 
payroll work, manners, grooming, getting along with people, 
and the common types of general office or clerical jobs. There 
is an appendix of five sections covering abbreviations, punctu- 
ation, spelling and word choices, grammar, and reference 


books. 
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Future Business Teachers—and You! 


Who has the major responsibility in recruiting business teachers for the 
future? Could it be that this responsibility is yours? 

Ata recent executive board meeting of a state business education association 
the matter of recruiting business teachers was discussed. The members of this 
board voted that a committee should prepare a brochure for use in recruiting 
business teachers. Whom do you suppose were appointed as members of that 
committee? Yes, representatives from the teacher education institutions in 
that state. Certainly they have a vested interest in teacher recruiting but is it 
chiefly their problem? 

What is the role of the high school business teacher in future teacher re- 
cruitment? A doctoral research study recently completed at the University of 
Kentucky shows that a majority of the teacher candidates enrolled in Kentucky 
colleges chose teaching before they entered college. It also revealed that the 
influence of high school teachers, in leading young people to select teaching, 
was far greater than that of any other group of teachers. It would seem that 
the high school, through its faculty, is the most potent force available to us for 
recruiting teachers. 

What can high school teachers do to aid in teacher recruitment? Almost 
every high school today has a school club program. Has the faculty of your 
school realized that the one club in which the teaching profession has the 
greatest vested interest is the Future Teachers of America Club? Do you have 
an FTA Club in your school? 

High school assembly programs can help in teacher recruitment. Did you 
have an assembly program designed to recruit teachers in your school last year? 
How about having one this year? Now is the time to start planning for it. 

Did you distribute to your students last year any folders or brochures on the 
opportunities in teaching? (There are several good ones available for free distri- 
bution.) Did you prepare at least one bulletin board exhibit designed to interest 
boys and girls in teaching as a career? Do you have any material on the reading 
shelf in your classroom describing the opportunities in teaching? Do teachers 
have an obligation to do these things? 

With how many of your business majors do you discuss personally the oppor- 
tunities in teaching? Were you personally responsible for recruiting one future 
business teacher from all of those who studied with you last year? Did you teach 
with foresight and enthusiasm, determined to portray by your example that the 
teaching profession is worthy of your students’ serious consideration as a voca- 
tional choice? What will you do personally this year to recruit from your out- 
standing students, future business teachers? Whose responsibility is teacher 
recruitment anyway? 


Urn. G, Typeewbrsen. 


t 

Vernbn A. Musselman, head of Business Education 

Department, University of Kentucky, Lexington; 

president of ——— Education - 
c n. 
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Public Relations Through 
Business Edueation 


by DRUMMOND J. McCUNN, SUPERINTENDENT 
CONTRA COSTA JUNIOR COLLEGE DISTRICT 
MARTINEZ, CALIFORNIA 


Dr. Drummond McCunn is a former high school principal 
and is now superintendent of the Contra Costa Junior College 
District, with offices at Martinez, California. The east cam- 
pus of the junior college is located at Concord, California, 
and the west campus is located at Richmond, California. 
Dr. McCunzn is also past president of the California Associa- 





OPPORTUNITIES TO PRESENT THE PRACTICAL 
SIDE OF EDUCATION. Business education, 
being broad in scope, covers the areas of the 
producer, the distributor, and the con- 
sumer, thus embracing possibly the greatest 
segment of the people. No other single 
subject or area taught in our public schools 
has the opportunity to make contact with 
so many. 

Unlike most subjects taught in our public 
schools, business education is realistic, rather 
than philosophical. Essentially, it is a 
practical program of education geared to the 
world at work. For this reason, business 


educators have the inherent opportunity — 
by no means exploited as yet — of pre- 
senting to the public, with maximum effec- 
tiveness, the practical side of education. 
EDUCATION IS CONTROLLED BY EACH’ COM- 
MUNITY. Public school education in America 
is unique in that it is controlled by the people 


in each community. We have no national 
system of schools. There is no immediate 
governmental answer for educational prob- 
lems. 

Every community, through the interest 
and participation of its citizens and lay 
leaders, must discover, study, find the 
answers to its own educational problems. 
Every community must determine what 
kind of schools it will establish, and the 
extent to which it will provide financial 
support. Finally, the people must deter- 
mine what kind of educational services will 
be provided, and those to whom such edu- 
cational services will be offered. In short, 
the very quality of education in America 
today is dependent upon how well its citizens 
understand modern processes of education. 

Where can the average citizen find per- 
sonal guidance in obtaining necessary under- 
standing? In the eventful Twentieth 


tion of School Administrators. 


Century, flexibility, the willingness to con- 
sider new ideas, and the courage to experi- 
ment, are apparent to all. This is true in 
government, in industry, and in business. 
It is equally true in education. 

MAN RESISTS CHANGING IDEAS. But man is 
not always ready to see the virtues of the 
new and the strange. It was America’s 
Robert Fulton, builder of a successful sub- 
marine who said, upon offering it to Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, “With it, you can sink the 
English fleet and control the Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic.” 

“Too fantastic for consideration!” 
Napoleon’s verdict. 

Intolerance of new ideas told the loser of 
Waterloo that since there never had been a 
submarine, therefore there never should or 
would be one. 

As we read American history, it is interest- 
ing to note that President Lincoln had a 
Cabinet Member who advised him that he 
should shut down the Patent Office, because 
everything that could be patented had been 
patented. 

Virtues of the new and the strange some- 
times need interpretation for national leaders. 
How much greater is the layman’s need. In 
the matter of modern education several sig- 
nificant changes stand in need of interpreta- 
tion. 

THE MODERN SCHOOL. The modern school 
turns its attention from subject matter to 
children and youth. For many that is a new 
concept. 

The modern school turns its attention 
from skill mastery to effective response to 
meet new and changing situations. It turns 
from complacent acceptance of what is 
written in books to a realistic consideration 
of the problems of everyday life. 

For youth made insecure by the onslaught 
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of turbulent times, the modern school must 
build security. Some of that security may 
come from the learning and the social ex- 
periences that the school can conserve and 
nurture in a changing world. 

Most important, the modern school must 
see youth as he really is. It must under- 
stand the environment from which he 
comes. It must give youth experience and 
confidence in the solution of practical prob- 
lems of his present world. 

Meanwhile, subject matter and skills are 
not discarded, forgotten or neglected. But 
in the modern school they are related to new 
problems and new needs. 

Too often the lay person finds these 
developments puzzling. Those who are voc- 
ative express resistance and antagonism in 
no uncertain terms. At best, they remain 
apathetic. Certainly, vast potential support 
of modern education is lost. 

The shocking aspect here is that so many 
of these people are capable of entirely 
different thinking. It is not to be expected, 
however, that they should arrive at satis- 
factory conclusions by intuition. 

The lay person demands the facts. He 
wants to know intent and motives. The 
likelihood is that he will accept and co- 
operate best if his informant “speaks his 
language,”’ because he respects one who has 
knowledge of his world. 

BUSINESS EDUCATION TEACHERS CAN HELP. 
Here is where teachers in business education 
are confronted with a rare opportunity to 
become prime interpreters not only of the 
business program, but also to a large extent, 
interpreters of the education program as a 
whole. The greatest good can be served if 
the signal importance of the business edu- 
cator as a public relations bridge and bul- 
wark is recognized, and then — in the finest 
meaning of the word — exploited, to the 
advantage of all. 

The first step is to acknowledge that the 
enlightened business educator can occupy 
the role of interpreter of public school educa- 
tion in a community. Business and industry, 
which now looks to the business teacher as 
the expert in new methods and procedures, 
will be more than willing to take the next 
step, and to regard the educator as a valued 
analyst, providing true leadership is indi- 
cated. This may take the form of suggesting 
surveys, indicating ways to improve effi- 
clency for greater return, or advising on 
business policy. It can be as big as advice on 
revamping an entire accounting system or 
it can be as small as showing a small business- 
man how to compose a better circular letter. 
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The new, enlightened business educator 
will forget stereotyped courses and compose 
others that are more realistic and flexible, 
more capable of being changed to fit con- 
ditions. He will maintain fresh and im- 
partial viewpoints, so that men and women 
who come in contact with him will find their 
own viewpoints widened. 

The educator who has been trained to 
observe the broader aspects and divisions of 
industry and business, rather than the par- 
ticular small job, is in a position to speak 
without personal reservation. Because the 
teacher is conversant with the business 
world, the businessman can talk to him 
without restraint. Each can learn from the 
other in valuable ways. And it should be 
said here, parenthetically, that business and 
industry are as eager for new ideas and 
observations as the educator. 

It goes without saying that the business 
educator is in a particularly fortunate posi- 
tion for contacts with business and industry. 
Through advisory committees, through 
Business Education Days sponsored by 
industry and business, through service clubs, 
businessmen’s associations and other ave- 
nues, there are innumerable ways for the 
public to meet the business teacher and for 
him to meet the public. 

As for the larger service which business 
education teachers are in a position to per- 
form for public education as a whole, there 
are three opportunities that would seem 
apparent: 


First, you may increase the service of the 
schools to each and every student by know- 
ing the needs of the students and their 
problems. 


Second, you may increase the sense of 
appreciation which every parent feels for the 
school, by making that parent consciously 
cognizant of the purpose, the method, and 
the effectiveness of the school. 


Third, you may give the school — your 
students, other teachers, the administrators 
— the benefit of the best you have to con- 
tribute to the improvement of the whole 
endeavor of public education. 

Parents and teachers are drawing nearer 
to the students’ world. The opportunity to 
explore with halting steps the world in 
which young people really live can result in 
interpretation of learning opportunities for 
all; so that possibly in our own day, the 
school — the Free Public School of America 
—can become, as its founders hoped, the 
effective servant of a truly democratic 
society. 



























































Business Edueators Conduet 
Community Survey 


by JULIUS M. ROBINSON, BUSINESS STUDIES DEPARTMENT 
MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE, YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


Here isa story of a Community Study Commission 
appointed by the mayor of Ypsilanti to conduct 


some research for the City Council. 


Dr. Robinson 


served as chairman of the Commission. 


There is an abundance of opportunities for 
business educators to be of service to com- 
munities in which they teach. By virtue of 
their business and economic education busi- 
ness teachers are particularly well qualified 
to render services by participating in the 
business and governmental affairs of their 
communities. These services benefit the 
schools as well as the communities by 
establishing good public relations with the 
citizenry. 

COMMUNITY PROBLEM. In the city of Ypsilan- 
ti, Michigan, which has a population of 
about 18,000, the City Council had been 
confronted with the problem of recurring 
wage adjustment requests by city police 
and firemen for several years. The basic 
problem was to decide whether the two 
departments should be considered on a 
parallel evaluation. 

The council authorized the mayor to ap- 
point a commission to make job evaluations 
of the police and fire departments, and study 
the experience, education, training, and 
background of the personnel. The commis- 
sion was to make use of all available material 
including studies from other cities and ma- 
terial from the Michigan Municipal League. 
The commission was to report the findings of 
the study without recommendations to the 
City Council. 

The mayor appointed to the commission 
two business educators from Michigan State 
Normal College and a businessman who later 
became the president of the local Chamber of 
Commerce. The members of the commission 
were: Thor Marsh, proprietor of an office 
supply store; Paul Mancell, assistant profes- 
sor of economics; and Dr. Julius M. Robin- 
son, head of the Business Studies Depart- 
ment, to serve as chairman. 

PREVIOUS COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION. The 
mayor who is also the director of industrial 
relations at a prominent manufacturing 


6 


establishment in the community, gave two 
reasons for selecting the personnel of the 
commission; namely, (1) their background 
training in business and economics, and (2) 
their keen interests in community affairs. 

All three members of this citizens’ com- 
mission had previously served the com- 
munity in different capacities, such as officers 
of the Community Chest, Red Cross, and 
local Chamber of Commerce: Incidentally, 
each member of the commission belonged to 
a service club. The clubs represented were 
the Rotary, Kiwanis, and Lions. 

PLAN OF ACTION. At the first meeting of the 
commission, the mayor and city manager 
briefed the Commission members on the 
type of study that was desired by the City 
Council. An impartial study of the ex- 
perience, education, training, salaries, duties, 
and working conditions of the personnel 
of both departments was desired. 

To be assured of reliable and unbiased 
data, the commission was authorized to 
secure the assistance of a consulting firm in 
making the job evaluations. After consider- 
able investigation by the commission, a 
consulting firm was selected. 

Several meetings of the commission and 
representatives of the consulting firm were 
held to make plans for collecting the data. 
It was decided that the data could be 
collected best by use of the interviewing 
technique. 

Preliminary meetings were held by mem- 
bers of the commission with the two depart- 
ment heads (police and firefighters) for 
educational purposes. The department heads 
were receptive and promised their coopera- 
tion. A schedule of appointments was 
prepared for interviewing the employees by 
representatives of the consulting firm. 

MISTAKE MADE. Much to our surprise when 
time came for interviews with the firefighters, 
they refused to cooperate. Members of the 
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local firefighters union claimed that it was 
unfair to compare their work with that of 
the police. It was necessary for the commis- 
sion to meet with the local firefighters’ union 
to explain more thoroughly the purpose 
of the study. We explained that their duties 
were not being compared directly with that 
of the police but that their duties and re- 
sponsibilities were being weighted according 
to what was supposed to be done as fire- 
fighters under similar conditions. After some 
deliberation, they agreed to cooperate. We 
found them to be quite willing to assist the 
interviewers thereafter. 

We realize now that a mistake was made 
by the commission in not having a prelimi- 
nary meeting with the union as we did with 
the department heads. Anyone engaged in 
research involving people should remember 
that the first requisite to collecting data is 
to educate those people thoroughly as to the 
purpose of the study. One should not take 
for granted that the department head or the 
employer can do this job as successfully as 
the researcher. 

EVALUATIONOFDATA. The crucial point in 
any research study is, of course, the evalua- 
tion of the data when once collected. The 
researchers were confronted with the prob- 
lem of securing reliable criteria that could be 
used for evaluating the data. After consider- 
able deliberation and after having several 
consultations with the consulting firm, it 
was decided to use a point rating plan for an 
objective appraisal of the duties amd re- 
sponsibilities of the two groups. The point 
rating plan used in this study is considered 
to have a fairly high degree of reliability since 
it had been tested by being used in making 
many similar studies in private industries 
and governmental units. 

For purposes of comparing the salaries and 
working conditions for the police and fire- 
fighters, data from comparable Michigan 
cities were used. The data were secured from 
the records of the Michigan Municipal 
League. 

For practical comparison, it was necessary 
to recognize the degree of influence of em- 
ployment and salary conditions in Detroit 
and other cities that are in the Detroit 
metropolitan area, the cities that are on the 
fringe of the metropolitan area, and the cities 
in the out-state area. Ypsilanti is included in 
the metropolitan fringe area. 

PERSONAL BENEFITS DERIVED. An immense 
amount of time was required of the commis- 
sion members for this study and it was done 
without financial compensation. We did, 
nevertheless, benefit from participating in 
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this community study. First, it was an op- 
portunity to be of service to the local com- 
munity. Every business and economic 
teacher should feel proud that he is called 
upon to serve his community in some worth 
while and, perhaps, unique manner. 

Second, it was an opportunity to make 
community contacts. We worked with the 
mayor, city manager, members of the City 
Council, department heads, employees, labor 
union officials, and other prominent business 
and industrial leaders of the community. It 
was a means of establishing good public 
relations between the school and the com- 
munity. 

Third, experiences gained in this study 
gave us an enriched background for teaching 
business studies. We had an opportunity 
to put theory into practice which should be a 
desire of every business educator. We have 
some first-hand information which we will 
constantly draw on to make our teaching 
more meaningful. 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS. The members of 
this study commission are the first to admit 
that this study could have been conducted on 
a much more extensive basis, which would 
have given a greater degree of validity to the 
data. The data are sufficiently valid, how- 
ever, to give the City Council a more intel- 
ligent basis upon which to make decisions. 

After three months of diligent labor by the 
members of the study commission with the 
help of the consulting firm, a report of the 
findings was completed. The report was 
given to the City Council by the chairman of 
the commission. 

For the benefit of those who are interested 
in the final report, a brief summary of the 
findings follows: 

1. Salaries and Working Conditions. Sal- 
aries and working conditions for police and 
fire employees in Ypsilanti are generally on 
higher levels than in most other cities 
throughout the country in the same popula- 
tion group. 

2. The Work Week. The work week for po- 
lice in the reporting cities is predominantly 
48 hours. The present trend is toward fewer 
hours per work week (44 and 40). Ypsilanti 
changed from 48 to 44 hours per work week. 

The work week for firemen is predominant- 
ly 70-72 hours in the reporting cities. 
Ypsilanti has a work week of 63 hours. 

3. Objective Appraisal of Duties and Re- 
sponsibilities of Patrolmen and Firefighters. 
The total poimt ratings for the class of 
patrolmen and firefighters are about the same 
(2 per cent difference) for the over-all 
evaluation of the two classes. 





The patrolman position has higher point 
ratings for education (training), confidence, 
trust and public relations, responsibilities 
and the mental requirements”of alertness, 
judgment, initiative, and ingenuity. 

The firefighter position has higher ratings 
for responsibility requirements for assets, 
cooperative service, machinery and equip- 
ment, personal safety, and physical require- 
ments of strength and working conditions 
such as surroundings and work hazards. 

4. Description of Class Specifications. 
Police — patrolman, sergeant, captain, and 
chief of police and director of public 
safety. Firefighters — fireman, lieutenant, 
assistant chief, and fire chief. 

The present classifications of the police 
and fire positions are applicable for a city 
the size of Ypsilanti. They provide for 
broad classifications that are appropriate 
for smaller cities where administrative 
latitude is provided in the assignment of 
employees to different positions of the same 
class. 

5. Allocations of Positions to Classes. The 
allocations of positions to the different classes 
(standard class titles) are based on the duties 
and responsibilities of each of the positions. 
No changes are shown in allocations of posi- 
tions as a result of the evaluations and review. 

6. Analysis of Salaries and Working Con- 
ditions for Police and Firefighter Positions in 
Ypsilanti and Comparable Michigan Cities. 
For purposes of comparison and as a guide 
for establishing uniform and _ equitable 
practices in Ypsilanti, the information 
on salaries and working conditions in the 
comparable Michigan cities is more valuable 
than the over-all average for both the 
Michigan and out-of-state cities. 

The cities in the 10,000 to 25,000 and the 
25,000 to 50,000 population groups have been 
classified and grouped in accordance with 
their location in the Detroit metropolitan area, 
the metropolitan influence area, and the out- 
state lower peninsula area. The City of 
Ypsilanti is included among the cities in the 
metropolitan influence area. 

POLICE SALARIES. The present salaries for 
police officers in Ypsilanti are about the 
same as the salaries for similar positions 
in the other metropolitan influence areas 
with 10,000 to 25,000 population and with 
the over-all average of the thirty Michigan 
cities in this population group. 

The Ypsilanti policemen salaries are gener- 
ally lower than salaries of policemen in the 
metropolitan area cities, and are higher than 
the policemen salaries in the out-state lower 
peninsula cities. 


FIREFIGHTER SALARIES. ‘The present sal- 
aries are slightly lower than the salaries 
paid for similar positions in the metro- 
politan influence area cities having 10,000 to 
25,000 population and the greatest spread 
is at the fireman entrance rate. 

POLICE AND FIREFIGHTER SALARIES COM- 
PARED. The salaries paid to patrolmen in 
Ypsilanti are now higher than the salaries 
paid to firemen. Such a differential is not 
typical among the other cities in the survey. 
The majority of such cities pay similar 
salaries to the patrolmen and firemen. 

POLICE WORK WEEK. The police work 
week in Ypsilanti of 44 hours is lower than 
the 48-hour work week prevailing among 
cities in the metropolitan influence area and 
the comparable cities in the out-state lower 
peninsula, but is higher than the predom- 
inant 40-hour week in metropolitan cities. 

FIREFIGHTER WORK WEEK. ‘The firemen 
work week in Ypsilanti of 63 hours is below 
the median among the nine cities in the 
metropolitan influence area, is the same as 
the predominant work week in the metro- 
politan Detroit area, and is lower than the 
prevailing 7314 hour week in the out-state 
lower peninsula cities. 

POLICE AND FIREFIGHTER HOURS COMPARED. 
The work weeks of 40 hours for policemen 
and 63 hours for firefighters predominates 
in the Detroit metropolitan area. The 
combination of 48 and 731% hours respective- 
ly predominates among the out-state lower 
peninsula cities, but there is no single pre- 
dominant combination among the cities in 
the metropolitan influence area. 

OVERTIME. The practice in Ypsilanti of 
paying policemen and firemen overtime on 
a straight-time basis is generally in line with 
the prevailing practices in the other Michi- 
gan cities for policemen, but is more liberal 
than the prevailing practices in other Michi- 
gan cities for firemen. 

VACATION ALLOWANCES. The practice in 
Ypsilanti of providing 20 days paid vacation 
for policemen is more liberal than the prac- 
tices in the other Michigan cities, while the 
practice in Ypsilanti of providing 14 days 
paid vacation for firemen is consistent with 
the prevailing practices in other Michigan 
cities. 

‘SICK LEAVE. The practice in Ypsilanti of 
providing 30 days paid sick leave per year 
for police and firemen is more liberal than 
the prevailing practices in other Michigan 
cities. These cities, in the great majority of 
cases, provide sick time allowance of 15 days 
per year or less. 

(Concluded on page 10) 
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Simplified Teaching of Numbers 


in Typewriting 


by FRANCES SADOFF, SECRETARIAL STUDIES DEPARTMENT 
STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON, PULLMAN, WASHINGTON 


Are you having trouble teaching numbers to your 
typewriting students? Here is one solution offered by 
Miss Sadoff. 


The teaching of numbers in typewriting 

seems to be one of the most difficult phases 

of typewriting instruction. Every teacher 

has these three objectives in mind when 
teaching numbers: 

1. To type numbers without looking at 
the keyboard 


2. To type numbers accurately 
3. To type numbers quickly 


The method most commonly used in the 
teaching of numbers has been the reach from 
the homerow, with the s finger of the left 
hand reaching for 2, the d finger reaching 
for 3, etc. The most difficult reach for the 
student is, of course, the 6—a very long 
reach for the 7 finger. 

So far results in this method of teaching 
numbers have not been too significant for 
the majority of students. Not too many 
students leave the typewriting classroom 
with a mastery of numbers. Nine times out 
of ten, if a student wants to be sure of a 
number, he looks at his reach when typing 
the number, which will insure the second 
objective listed above, but certainly does not 
attain either of the other two objectives. 

I have often wondered why teachers have 
persisted in clinging to this traditional 
method of teaching numbers when it does 
not produce the desired results in very many 
instances. For the past four years, I have 
been using the so-called “‘pipe organ”’ method 
of teaching numbers and have been able to 
achieve the three objectives listed above for 
the majority of my students. I have found 
this method much simpler than the tradi- 
tional method, and it is much quicker to 
learn, with a greater degree of mastery. 

In presenting the numbers to the class, 
I explain to the students that we are going 
to use the “pipe organ” method of typing 
numbers. The term “pipe organ” is derived 
from the method of playing the pipe organ, 
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where the hands move to different levels of 
keyboards. In typewriting it refers to 
moving the left hand from the homerow and 
placing it on the top row. The fingers then 
rest lightly above the first four keys — 2, 3, 
4, and 5. In the learning stages, the student 
looks at his left hand as it leaves the home- 
row for the top row. He does this several 
times. When he thinks he has the feel of the 
move, he looks away and practices the move 
without looking. Mastery of this move takes 
just a few minutes. The only hand that 
moves is the left hand. The right hand stays 
on the homerow and makes its reaches to 
the numbers in the traditional method, ex- 
cept that number 6 is no longer reached with 
the 7 finger, but is reached with the f finger 
of the left hand. 

With the left hand resting lightly on the 
top of the number keys, 2, 3, 4, 5, the teacher 
calls out these numbers, 2, 3, 4, 5, for the 
students to type. These numbers are typed 
several times until the students are familiar 
with them. The number 6 is then taught 
with the students asked to reach number 6 
with the 5 finger. As a drill then, the num- 
bers, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 5, are called several times. 
The students practice typing these numbers 
at a rapid rate. As an added drill, the 
numbers on the left hand are dictated out of 
sequence, starting slowly and then increasing 
the rate of typing. Every day, during the 
teaching of numbers, the same procedure is 
carried out. The student practices the reach 
from the homerow to the top row, working 
for quicker movement. Then the dictated 
drill of calling the numbers in sequence and 
out of sequence. This drill is continued only 
as long as it seems necessary. It takes only 
a couple of minutes a day. 

Moving the left hand to the top row gives 
the student control of five numbers — 2, 3, 
4, 5, and 6. Without having to look, he is 
confident of the numbers controlled by the 
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left hand, as his fingers are resting lightly 
above them. Also, the long reach to 6 is 
eliminated by having it controlled by the 
f finger of the left hand. Therefore, the 
reaches for the right hand are also simplified 
— one less reach and the elimination of the 
extra long reach to 6. 

Unfortunately, there is no textbook with 
which I am acquainted that presents this 
method of teaching numbers. (I read about 
it in one of the periodicals.) However, this 
does not prevent a teacher from using this 
method successfully with the drills presented 
in the textbook. The only deviation from 
the textbook is the actual presentation, of 
course, and eliminating the typing of the 
drills emphasizing the reaches from the 
homerow position. The other number drills 


in the textbook can be used in the ordinary © 


manner. I have been using various textbooks 
in the past four years and have used the 
“pipe organ” method of teaching numbers 
and the drill material in each of the books. 
In most textbooks two or four numbers are 
taught at a time, usually with the special 
characters introduced at the same time. 
Again, this does not handicap the “pipe 
organ” method. You can proceed along with 
the drills in the book, even though in the 
initial presentation of the “‘pipe organ” 
method all the numbers controlled by the 
left hand are presented at once. This means 
that intensive drill is given on just a few 
numbers each day: 

You may ask, ““What about the typing of 
numbers in context— where an isolated 
number appears? Do you move the left hand 
to type just one number?” ‘The answer is 
“Yes.” By moving the left hand to the top 
row to type even one number is justifiable, 
as the time it takes to move the hand is no 
longer than the time it takes to reach with a 
finger to the top row; and it takes less time, 
especially if the student has to fumble around 
with the reach with one finger and then as a 
safe precaution has to look at the reach he 
is making. In the “pipe organ” method, the 
student is confident of the key he is typing, 
as by moving his left hand to the top row, 
his fingers are resting on four numbers, and 
he has control over five numbers — 2, 3, 4, 
5, and 6. 

It is true that all teachers do not get the 
same results from using the same method, 
but one never knows what results he will get 
unless he tries a particular method. There- 
fore, I suggest that if you are not satisfied 
with the results you as a teacher of type- 
writing are getting from your method, try 
the “pipe organ” method. If you are satisfied 
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with the results you are getting in your 
presentation of numbers, try the “pipe 
organ” method anyway; you might find that 
you can achieve these three objectives — 
(1) To type numbers without looking at 
the keyboard, (2) To type numbers accu- 
rately, (3) To type numbers quickly — in a 
shorter period of time and with much less 
exertion of energy. 








Business Educators Conduct 
Community Survey 


(Continued from page 8) 


UNIFORM ALLOWANCES. ‘The practice of 
paying uniform allowances to policemen and 
firemen, now in effect in Ypsilanti, is not 
consistently applied in the other Michigan 
cities. Of the other 29 cities with 10,000 to 
25,000 population, 8 cities reported that they 
have a uniform allowance for policemen and 
7 reported that they have such allowance 
for firemen. Of the 10 cities in the 25,000 to 
50,000 population group, 6 cities reported 
that they have uniform allowances for 
policemen and 4 cities reported that they 
have such allowances for firemen. 





RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL 
BUSINESSES 
(A Self-Contained Practice Outfit) 


RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL 
BUSINESSES provides complete informa- 
tion about the types of records needed by 
most small retail businesses. Although the 
set is based on a retail grocery store, with 
departments for groceries, meats, and produce, 
the principles are applicable to any small 
retail business that uses a cash register. 


Recommended for: 

(1) Those who are studying bookkeeping 
or accounting and wish to complete a practice 
set that is typical of records used_in* small 
retail businesses. 

(2) For distributive education classes in 
which some time is devoted to a study of 
record keeping without a formal course*in 
bookkeeping. 

(3) For special classes made up of G. I.’s 
and adults who are preparing to operate small 

’ businesses. 
List price $1.80. 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 5 
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That First Test 


How do you go about preparing your stu- 
dents for their first full-period test in book- 
keeping? Do you just announce that an 
important test is forthcoming in a few days, 
advise them to study for it, and let the mat- 
ter drop, as you observe their apprehensive 
faces? 

I suppose most teachers have their own 
unique methods of preparing their bookkeep- 
ing students for their first “big” test, but 
here are my own ideas that seem to produce 
excellent results: 

A day or so before reviewing the topics 
covered during the first two or three weeks of 
the term, I make an announcement that a 
test on the work thus far covered will be 
given. The class is then shocked by being 
permitted to select the day on which it is to 
be given. 

I then start a discussion by asking the 
following questions: Why do teachers give 
tests in bookkeeping? What topics have we 
studied so far? What topics or concepts seem 
particularly difficult for you to understand? 

The answers to the first question, “Why 
do teachers give tests in bookkeeping?” 
usually fall into the following pattern: 

1. Tests are given because grades are 
needed for report cards, and classroom 
tests offer a means of compiling them. 

2. Tests indicate to the teacher those 
areas in which the class as a whole is 
deficient. 


3. Tests indicate to the student those 
areas in which he needs more assistance. 


4. Tests are also needed to give the stu- 
dent a sense of confidence toward 
learning the subsequent topics to be 
covered in the course. 


In answer to the second question, “What 
topics have we studied so far?”’, the students 
consult their notebooks and respond with a 
list of topics that are then placed on the 
blackboard. If any topics are omitted by the 
students, I refresh their memories. 

We then isolate the difficult topics for 
further study during subsequent class peri- 
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in Bookkeeping 


by NICHOLAS P. DALFINO 
BAY RIDGE HIGH SCHOOL 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


ods, and appropriate individual and class 
homework is assigned. 

During our discussion of the test, I point 
out the following to the class: 

From a teacher’s point of view, correcting 
test papers is no fun. It is a time-consuming 
activity whether done by the teacher or as a 
class activity; therefore, the students should 
realize that tests are given because they are 
a very necessary part of learning. 

I point out, too, that my experience shows 
that if a student prepares well for this first 
“big” test and achieves a high mark in it, 
the chances are that he or she will probably 
do well in the entire term’s work. 

I further show the class that their chances 
of doing well on their first bookkeeping test 
are very good since there is a comparatively 
small body of knowledge on which to test 
them. They are also told that this first test 
grade will be averaged in with the other full- 
period tests given during the term. This 
means that a high mark at the beginning of 
the term may tend to offset a lower mark 
received during the term. 

After reviewing the term’s work thus far, 
a day or so before the actual date of the test, 
I have the class assist me in making up a 
sample examination. The students are asked 
to contribute various problems, entries, and 
so forth that they think should appear on a 
fair test. These items are then written on the 
blackboard and are copied by the class. This 
sample test is then completed either in class, 
if time permits, or as a homework assign- 
ment. 

After completing and reviewing this 
sample examination, I tell the class that their 
actual examination will be similar to this 
sample test. This, of course, tends to give 
most of the students a real sense of security. 
Of course, I do not give the students the 
exact sample test prepared by them. 

This approach to the first test in bookkeep- 
ing has several advantages. 

First of all, the student develops a more 
constructive and appreciative attitude 

(Concluded on page 13) 





Psychology and Typewriting 


by MRS. GERALDINE MacGREGOR 
FERRIS INSTITUTE 
BIG RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Psychology plays an important role in 

any classroom. Mrs. MacGregor explains 

how she uses psychology in her typewriting 
classes. 


If you are not a_typewriting 
teacher, the idea of psychology as 
an element in the teaching of be- 
ginning typewriting may seem odd. 
To the seasoned typewriting in- 
structor, the use of psychology is 
an important factor in the progress 
of the student. The following 
observations were made in college 
typewriting classes, but most of 
them will be found just as true in 
secondary school classes. 

At the very outset, the achieve- 
ment of typing skill requires con- 
trol of the nerves. The first thing 
a typewriting teacher should en- 
courage is a feeling of relaxation in your 
class. A tense, uneasy student makes little 
progress. Many times the things that happen 
outside the classroom have as much to do 
with typing as the happenings inside the 
classroom itself. Students who come. to 
class with worries from home life, insufficient 
rest, quarrels with boy-friends, dissensions 
with instructors of preceding classes —a 
dozen different troubles, small and large — 
are in poor condition to start a class where 
smooth finger dexterity is so highly depend- 
ent upon calm nerves. In no class will late 
hours, poor health habits, and lack of 
harmony in social contacts show up more 
quickly than in typewriting classes. 

Immediately upon the entrance of the 
_ students into the classroom, the teacher 
must create the proper atmosphere or much 
time may be lost. Calmness and friendliness 
on the part of the teacher rather than too 
much vim and vigor frequently bring the 
best results in a beginning class. Enthusi- 
asm is essential, but bounciness should be 
eliminated. 

It is interesting to note that boys usually 
consider nervousness an adjunct of girls 
only. The fact that their own lack of 
patience in the learning process, occasional 
shortnesses of temper, and the rock-hard 
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tension of their forearm muscles 
might be due to nerves is not ac- 
ceptable to their masculine egos. 
Yet, so far as nervous tension is 
concerned, there seems to be but 
little difference between the two 
sexes. Students ask you how to 
relax and there is not much you 
can tell them. If you could teach 
your students true relief from 
nervous tension, most of the 
physicians in the world would be 
beating a path to your door. The 
best you can do to relieve nervous 
tension is to create an atmosphere 
of relaxation. 

One thing the typewriting teacher can do 
is to refrain from prowling around the room, 
turning up at elbows unexpectedly and 
breathing down unsuspecting necks. Figure 
it out for yourself. Do you like to type, or 
can you type your best with someone watch- 
ing you? Granted that it is absolutely neces- 
sary to watch and make suggestions for 
improved stroking, it can be done without 
the stealthiness of a cat-burglar or the 
general attitude of a factory foreman on the 
prowl for increased time-study efficiency. 
Try to do most of your watching from the 
front of the room as unobtrusively as pos- 
sible. Perhaps it could be done while you 
are using your demonstration machine. 

Encouragement, the building of morale, 
is so important to beginners! As one in- 
structor once told me: “A pat on the head 
is worth ten kicks in the teeth.” Try to find 
something to commend about each student 
from time to time. Make it personal. One 
rather anti-social girl in my own class seemed 
to be slipping in her usual fine production 
record. Making a special effort to be nice, 
I complimented her on the pretty dress she 
was wearing. She beamed back at me, a 
nice change from the expression she had been 
wearing rather habitually, and her produc- 
tion rate seemed to pick up at once. 
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There are a number of character traits 
that come to the teacher’s attention when 
correcting typing papers. Very quickly the 
teacher learns whose papers need close at- 
tention and whose need but little. Sloppiness 
of appearance and careless proofreading are 
keynotes to character as well as to type- 
writing success. 


Sometimes a student will erase even though 
told that at his stage of learning he should 
not do so. If the student continues, even 
though penalized, to make numbers of 
smudgy, obvious erasures, it is usually in- 
dicative of an “I-don’t-care attitude.” But 
if an infrequent, very carefully concealed 
erasure shows up at this stage, it might be 
taken as slyness, a not-too-much-to-be- 
trusted desire to get ahead regardless of 
sharp practices. A friendly teacher-student 
conference may do much to correct this 
situation. 

If the student makes strikeovers when he 
has been repeatedly warned that a strikeover 
does not improve his error nor change the 
fact of the error in any way, he is probably 
an idealist who refuses to face facts. On the 
other hand, if papers come in neatly done, 
directions correctly followed, errors plainly 
marked, assignments on time (whether per- 
fect or not), the sturdy integrity of character 
behind it is there and is to be respected. 
This student may or may not become an 
expert typist, but he has something that is 
worth far more to himself and to a world 
where independence and integrity are only 
too scarce. 


Is it strange that these traits of character 
should show up in typewriting? Why, no. 
They will show up in different ways in every 
class, and the teacher who believes in train- 
ing character as well as fingers will recognize 
them as more important an end-product 
than the mere production of speed. 


A final psychological point to be con- 
sidered by the beginning typewriting teacher 
is the need to realize that goals are best 
obtained when such goals are of a single 
rather than a dual nature. In other words, 
do not confuse the drive for speed with the 
drive for accuracy. Each is an end-product 
in itself and must be taught individually. 
Single out the particular factor for which 
you are striving and select the drills and 
material to be.used. When one point has 
been accomplished, then, and only then, 
proceed to the next point. Clarify the con- 
fusion in your own thinking and practices if 
you expect clarity in the minds of your 
students. 
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That First Test in Bookkeeping 
(Continued from page 11) 


towards bookkeeping tests. By taking the fear 
out of tests, the student may soon begin to 
develop an actual liking for the subject itself. 
Eventually, students may even get to the 
point where they welcome tests as challenges, 
and not live in mortal fear of them. 


Secondly, it helps the student to prepare 
himself emotionally for the test. Since he has 
participated in making up a sample test, 
and in working it out, he feels that the actual 
test will not be entirely new to him. It is 
probably true that a good portion of students 
failing tests do so because they are not emo- 
tionally prepared to take them. 

Thirdly, this constructive attitude towards 
bookkeeping tests may possibly carry over 
to other subjects. 

Finally, when students take this more 
positive attitude towards tests by being 
given the opportunity of taking part in mak- 
ing up sample tests, we are developing learn- 
ings by making better use of the democratic 
process, which is all too frequently!absent 
from our classrooms. 

It seems to me that most students like 
activities in which they are successful. This 
method of testing helps more of them to 
become successful. 





BOOKKEEPING AND TYPEWRITING 
AWARD PINS 








Schools that use QOTH CENTURY BOOKKEEP- 
ING AND ACCOUNTING, 20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING, BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING by McKinsey and Piper, COL- 
LEGE ACCOUNTING, or COLLEGE TYPE- 
WRITING may obtain gold, silver, and bronze 
pins to use as achievement awards. These are 
available at very reasonable prices. For in- 


formation write for a descriptive circular. 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 27 


Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 














Here is the product 


of 25 years of successful 
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development, use, refinement, 


and improvement... 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


6th Edition—By Crabbe, Salsgiver 


GENERAL BUSINESS is a successful book based 
upon twenty-five years of experience that has 
resulted in gradual refinement and improve- 
ment. Its extensive use as the leader in its field 
and its continued use for many years in thou- 
sands of schools prove the validity of its claim 
to a place in the general curriculum. 


GENERAL BUSINESS recognizes that business 
activities are dominant factors in the lives of 
teen-age students and adults. It is, therefore, a 
vital part of all education. GENERAL BUSI- 
NESS is designed so that it will provide the 
maximum value in the common learnings or 
core curriculum. At the same time it provides 
the basic training on which a business educa- 
tion program may be built. This type of edu- 
cation is often referred to as basic business 
education because of its basic value for every- 
one. 


e for basic business education for all 
students 


e for basic business education as an 
introductory course for business 
students 


WITH 
Correlated Arithmetic 


The authors have systematically 
woven the principles of arithmetic 
into the solving of practical problems. 
The early problems involve simple 
fundamentals. As the student pro- 
gresses, he is required to make more 
difficult applications. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco 3 
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Dallas 2 


























Pi Omega Pi National Award 


Beta Kappa Chapter, East Carolina Col- 
lege, Greenville, North Carolina, earned the 
Pi Omega Pi National Award for 1954-55. 
The plan for the awards system is based 
upon projects (local, state and national), 
publications, and reports to the National 
Council. The winning chapter becomes the 
judging committee for the succeeding year. 


Beta Kappa, East Carolina College 
Alpha Phi, Duquesne U., Pittsburgh, Pa.. 


Gamma Nu, Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville, served in this ca- 
pacity for the 1954-55 award. 

The traveling trophy and the permanent 
replica will be presented to the winning 
chapter at the beginning of the fall term. 

The top ten chapters and their points are 
listed below: 


Publica- 


Reports tions Projects Total 








144.5 
136 


Gamma Epsilon, U. of No. Dakota, Grand Forks... 


Beta Upsilon, Central College, Fayette, Mo 
Eta, North Texas State College, Denton 


Gamma Gamma, Florida State College, Tallahassee 
Gamma, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 
Mu, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kan. 
Omicron, Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg 
Psi, Whitewater State Teachers College, White- 
QE MS kn 0 hie a Sl ree kb he nee 


Gamma Pi, Kent State U., Kent, Ohio 








New Western Officers 


Verner L. Dotson, supervisor of business 
education, Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, 
Washington, was elected president of the 
Western Business Education Association at 
the annual meeting at the Hotel Del Coro- 
nado on April 3-5. Other new officers elected 
are as follows: vice-president, Jesse R. 
Black, Brigham Young University, Provo, 
Utah; secretary, Phillip Ashworth, San 
Diego Public Schools, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia; and treasurer, Clisby Edlefsen, Boise 
Junior College, Boise, Idaho. 

The 1956 convention of W.B.E.A. will be 
held in Seattle, Washington, in the spring. 
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Student-Employer Conference 


On Wednesday, June 8, Barrett Davidson 
of the Hempstead High School Distributive 
Education Department held a_ student- 
employer conference for public relations pur- 
poses. 

The program was started with a fashion 
show in which students of the high school 
participated as models. A panel discussion 
followed with Byron Midgette, assistant 
buyer for Arnold Constable, and Elizabeth 
Bond, a retailing student, participating as 
panelists. Mrs. Eleanore Johnson, per- 
sonnel director of Abraham & Straus, was 
guest speaker. 
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Catholic Business Education 
News 


The tenth annual convention of the 
Catholic Business Education Association 
was held at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, on April 13 and 14. The 
theme of the convention, commemorating 
the tenth anniversary of the Association, 
was “Aims of the Catholic Business Educa- 
tion Association.’ Sister Catherine Maria, 
C.S.J., St. Joseph’s Commercial High School, 
Brooklyn, New York, served as general 
chairman. Brother James Luke, F.S.C., 
national vice-president of C.B.E.A., 
St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minnesota, was 
toastmaster for the luncheon. 


Sister Irene de Lourdes, C.S.J., historian 
of C.B.E.A., St. Joseph’s Commercial High 
School, Brooklyn, New York, and Brother 
J. Alfred, F.S.C., public relations director, 
Christian Brothers College, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, were re-elected to their national 
offices by the National Executive Board. 
Brother Adrian Lewis, F.S.C., Bishop Lough- 
lin High School, Brooklyn, New York, 
advertising manager of the C.B.E. Review, 
was elected as a member-at-large to the 
National Executive Board in recognition of 
outstanding service to C.B.E.A. 


The Executive Board voted unit status 
for the new Puerto Rico Unit. Sister 
M. Adelbert, O.P., of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico, representing the group, 
received the Unit’s official Charter from 
Sister M. Dorothy, O.P., national president. 
Approval was extended to the dividing .of 
the Western Unit into the Northwest Unit 
and the Southwest Unit. 


The afternoon sectional meeting for college 
teachers developed the theme “An Evalu- 
ation of C.B.E.A. Objectives on the College 
Level.” The chairman of this session was 
Sister M. Athanasia, C.S.J., national secre- 
tary, Regis College, Weston, Massachusetts. 
The discussion leader was Brother J. Alfred, 
F.S.C., Christian Brothers College, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. The members of the panel 
and their topics were as follows: “Curricu- 
lum Changes Influenced by the C.B.E.A.” 
presented by Brother Remigius, $.C., Thibo- 
daux College, Thibodaux, Louisiana; “An 
Evaluation of Business Education Litera- 
ture,” was developed by Reverend Charles 
B. Aziere, O.S.B., editor, C.B.E. Review, 
St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas; 
and “The C.B.E.A. — A Guiding Factor in 
Graduate Courses in Business Education,” 
was discussed by Edmund A. Smith, as- 
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sistant dean, College of Commerce, Notre 
Dame University. 

The high school sectional meeting de- 
veloped the theme, “An Evaluation of the 
C.B.E.A. Objectives on the High School 
Level.” Sister Irene de Lourdes, C.S.J., 
St. Joseph’s Commercial High School, 
Brooklyn, New York, was the chairman. 
“Ways and Means of Encouraging Members 
to Share Their Teaching Skills and Knowl- 
edge,” was presented by Sister Ann Joseph, 
R.S.M., Sacred Heart High School, Water- 
bury, Connecticut. “Service Aids Provided 
for Business Teachers,” was presented by 
Brother William, O.S.F., St. Leonard’s High 
School, Brooklyn, New York. ‘The ‘Esprit 
de Corps’ of the C.B.E.A. and Its Value to 
All Members,”’ was developed by Sister M. 
Geraldine, D.C., Seton High School, Balti- 


more, Maryland. 


* * e 
McCracken Completes Doctorate 


Henry A. McCracken, 
principal of East Side 
High School, Newark, 
New Jersey, has been 
honored by Bloomfield 
College and Seminary by 
being awarded an honor- 
ary Doctor of Education 
degree. This was given 
in recognition of his 30 
years of outstanding 
service in education. 

Dr. McCracken ob- 
tained his B.A. degree 
from Washington and 
Jefferson College and his 
Master’s degree from 
Columbia University. He taught in Penn- 
sylvania and since 1932 he has been in the 
Newark Schools. He was appointed prin- 
cipal of East Side High School in 1948. 











Dr. McCracken 


Mrs. Lapworth Honored 


Mrs. C. Noble Lapworth, head of the 
Commercial Department at Whitman High 
School, Whitman, Massachusetts, has been 
named “‘Massachusetts Mother of the Year” 
by the American Mothers’ Committee of the 
Golden Rule Foundation. 

Mrs. Lapworth is very active in school 
and hospital work. She is and has been an 
active member of the Stoughton (Massachu- 
setts) Women’s Club, having served as its 
president and corresponding secretary. 
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Cowan to Lead E.B.T.A. 


Harold E. Cowan, Dedham High School, 
Dedham, Massachusetts, was elected presi- 
dent of the Eastern Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation at its 58th annual convention in 
Philadelphia on April 6-9. The other newly 
elected officers and members of the Execu- 
tive Board are as follows: vice-president, 
Marion G. Coleman, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; board member, 
Joseph Gruber, director of business educa- 
tion for New York City Public Schools; 
board member, William C. Gordon, dean, 
Bryant-Stratton Business Institute, Buffalo, 


New York. Mr. Cowan and Miss Coleman 
were elected for a one-year term; Mr. Gruber 
was elected for a three-year term as board 
member; and Mr. Gordon was elected for 
two years to fill the unexpired term of 
Thomas M. Dodds. 

It was announced at the final general 
meeting of the convention that the 59th 
annual convention would be held at the 
Ambassador Hotel in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, on March 29, 30, and 31, 1956. 

The picture below shows the present 
officers and board members of E.B.T.A. 











Front row (left to right): secretary, Evelyn R. Kulp, Ambler Joint High School, Ambler, Pennsylvania; president, 
Harold E. Cowan, Dedham High School, Dedham, Massachusetts; vice-president, Marion G. Coleman, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; treasurer, Earl F. Rock, Central High School, Newark, New Jersey. 


Back row (left to right): board members — Joseph Gruber, New York City Schools, New York City; Donald J. Post, 
Post Junior College, Waterbury, Connecticut; Helen J. Keily, State Teachers College, Salem, Massachusetts; 
Sanford L. Fisher (immediate past president), Fisher Junior College, Boston, Massachusetts; E. Duncan Hyde, 
a mag —— Baltimore, Maryland; William C. Gordon, Bryant & Stratton Business Institute, 
Buffalo, New York. 





New 1955 — METHODS OF TEACHING BOOKKEEPING 
by Lewis D. Boynton 
METHODS OF TEACHING BOOKKEEPING is a comprehensive book covering the status, the 
curriculum, psychology of learning, objectives, planning, materials, resources, eyuipment, trends, 


and specific teaching procedures. It contains an appendix with topics for student projects, general 
methods of teaching, and a study to determine course content. 


Single copy price $3.00 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 


Dallas 2 
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New Officers Elected in 


Tennessee 


The annual meeting of the business educa- 
tion section of the Tennessee Education 
Association was held in Nashville on April 1, 
with Paulyne Lamb, West End High School, 
Nashville, presiding. Dr. Theodore Wood- 
ward, president of the United Business 
Education Association, spoke to the group 
on “The Changing Scene in _ Business 
Education.” 

Officers elected at the meeting were: presi- 
dent, Mrs. G. P. Robertson, Jackson High 
School, Jackson; first vice-president, Wil- 
liam L. Merritt, Jr., Lanier High School, 
Maryville; second vice-president, Nanna 
Bell Hulon, Kirkman Vocational High 
School, Chattanooga; secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Henrietta Wade, Middle Tennessee 
Teachers College, Murfreesboro. 

a e 7. 


Consumer Institute 


An Institute on Consumer Problems was 
held at the University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, on July 18-20. It was organized to 
be of service to persons in public agencies, 
civic, educational, consumer, farm and labor 
organizations. 


Miss Neubecker Retires 


Esther C. Neubecker, supervisor of busi- 
ness education of Niagara Falls, New York, 
retired July 1, 1955. She had completed her 
thirtieth year as head and supervisor of the 
department. 

Miss Neubecker’s first training was in the 
elementary field. She soon became con- 
vinced that there were more opportunities 
in the field of business education. After 
receiving her training she joined the Water- 
loo, New York, High School where she 
taught business subjects for three years. 
She went to the Niagara Falls city system in 
1917 as a teacher of bookkeeping in the 
High School. She was named head of the 
department in 1925 and became supervisor 
in 1945. 


New California Promotions 


Rodney Wessman, who for some time has 
been head of the High School Business 
Department at Bakersfield (California) High 
School, is now head of the Business Depart- 
ment at the Junior College. Harold Hendry, 
instructor in the High School, has been 
moved up to headship as successor to 
Mr. Wessman. 
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Skill Builder 


ARITHMETIC SKILL BUILDER includes a thorough re- 
view of the fundamentals of arithmetic. 
seventy-five exercises with corresponding tests. 
exercises and tests can be torn out for checking and 
scoring. The exercises include drill work on sales slips, bank statements, installment buying, 
invoices, payrolls, taxes, discounts, and a wide range of other fundamental applications. 


The student is given a review of the fundamentals, then a drill, followed by a test. A suggested time 
allowance is given to encourage the development of speed along with accuracy. Many short cuts 
are used and adequate drill is provided on these. A final examination is included. 


An easy method of scoring is provided. Grading is based on improvement scores. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 5 


all printed in 
seript... 


There are 


The 


Dallas 2 


San Francisco 3 
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John Rowe at North Dakota 


er Dr. John L. Rowe has 
| +been appointed chairman 
of the Department of 
Business Education, 
School of Education, 
University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota. He will 
supervise the under- 
graduate program and 
will develop a graduate 
program. 

Dr. Rowe is a gradu- 
ate of Wisconsin State 
College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. He obtained 
his M.A. degree from the 
University of Iowa and obtained his Ph.D. 
degree from Teachers College, Columbia 
University. He has taught in the high 
schools of the Midwest and has also taught 
on the faculties of Boston University where 
he was head of the Department of Business 
Education; Adelphi College, Garden City, 
New York; College of St. Teresa, Winona, 
Minnesota; Junior College, Springfield, 














‘Dr. Rowe 


Illinois; Teachers College, Columbia Uni-' 


versity; and Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, DeKalb, Illinois. 


Erickson Completes Doctorate 





The degree of Doctor 
of Education was 
awarded to Lawrence W. 
Erickson by the Gradu- 
ate Division of the Uni- 
versity of California, 
Los Angeles, on January 
26, 1955. The title of his 
dissertation was “Se- 
lected- Business Educa- 
tion Practices in the 
Public Senior High 
Schools of California.” 

Dr. Erickson received 
his Bachelor’s degree and 
Master’s degree from the 
University of California. 
He has been a member of the teaching staff 
of the Department of Business Education, 
University of California, Los Angeles, since 
1944. He has taught at Beverly Hills High 
School and at summer sessions of the Uni- 
versity of San Francisco and Teachers 
College, Columbia University. In addition 














L. Erickson 
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to these activities, Dr. Erickson has con- 
ducted numerous teacher institutes and 
workshops and has done extensive demon- 
stration teaching with junior and senior high 
school students. 

Dr. Erickson has held office positions with 
Armour and Company and with the Chicago 
and North Western Railway. While an 
undergraduate at U.C.L.A. he worked as a 
part-time buyer and acting purchasing 
agent for the University. 

Recently, Dr. Erickson was appointed 
services editor of the Typewriting Section 
of the U.B.E.A. Forum. Dr. Erickson is a 
member of many professional organizations, 
including Phi Deita Kappa, Beta Gamma 
Sigma, Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Gamma Mu, 
Gamma Rho Tau, Pi Omega Pi, National 
Business Teachers Association, United Busi- 
ness Education Association, California Busi- 
ness Education Association, and the U.C.L.A. 
Business Education Association. — 


Oklahoma Conference 


The 19th annual summer conference on 
business education and distributive educa- 
tion was held at Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater, on June 13 and 14. The 
conference theme was “Questions and 
Answers About Business Education.” 

Beta chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon spon- 
sored the dinner meeting on Friday after- 
noon, June 13. Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, 
national president of Delta Pi Epsilon and 
professor of education, New York Univer- 
sity, was the speaker. 

On Saturday morning Dr. Tonne and 
W. Harmon Wilson, vice-president of South- 
Western Publishing Company, spoke on 
basic business subjects; M. J. DeBenning, 
Oklahoma state supervisor for distributive 
education, gave a report on distributive 
education; Mrs. Madeline S. Strony, Gregg 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
gave a shorthand and transcription demon- 
stration. 

Mr. Wilson was the speaker at the 
luncheon meeting. He was introduced by 
Dean Raymond Thomas. 

In the afternoon Dr. Tonne and Mr. Wil- 
son spoke on bookkeeping; Mrs. Carolyn 
Bolin of Tulsa, Ralph Barclay of Duncan, 
and Milton Worley of Lawton spoke on 
distributive education; Mrs. Strony dis- 
cussed typewriting and office practice. The 
program concluded with a panel discussion 
with all previous speakers participating. 
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OFFICE EXPERIENCE WV THE CLASSROOM 





NEW EDITION 
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TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE 


2nd EDITION — By Peter L. Agnew 


The new edition of this prac- 
tice outfit for typewriting or 
office practice contains forty 
office jobs. 


NEW FEATURES 


Wider experience through a 
variety of office experiences 


More typing from  hand- 
written copy 


/Increased attention to em- 
ployment forms 


/Use of one-time carbons 


/More tabulating and use of 
figures 


./Additional filling in of ruled 
and unruled forms 


/Use of actual gummed file 
folder labels 


\/New representative business 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


FOLDER 1 

17 letterheads 

9 sheets plain paper 

4 inter-office memos in duplicate 

4 voucher checks in duplicate 

2 inventory forms in duplicate 

3 rough drafts 

2 price list forms 

2 purchase orders 

2 purchase requisitions in duplicate 
application for employment 
payroll form in duplicate 

payroll change sheet in duplicate 
memorandum of currency 
employment termination form in duplicate 
report of injury in duplicate 
credit memo in duplicate 
statement for credit in duplicate 
financial statement in duplicate 
galley proof 

ledger account 
quotation request in duplicate 
telephone call blank 


FOLDER 2 


4 sheets carbon paper 
25 sheets onionskin paper 


FOLDER 3 


ee eS SS eS 


2 deeds 
2 mortgages 
2 leases 
2 contracts 
1 large business envelope 
2 executive envelopes 
5 small business envelopes 
6 window envelopes 
25 index cards 


FOLDER 4 


4 sales invoices in triplicate 
2 bills of lading in triplicate 


— eT ee ee 


a— 2 2 fee 
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South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


4 telegram blanks 

2 purchase orders in quadruplicate 
6 statements 

4 gummed file folder labels 

2 executive letterheads 


Chicago 5 Dallas 2 FOLDER 5 
San Francisco 3 


Cincinnati 27 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


(For completed work) 











Noma Business Teacher of the Year 


At the 36th International Conference of 
the National Office Management Association 
in Toronto on May 22 to 25, Marie E. 
Reynolds, a business teacher of Johnson 
City, New York, was named “1955 Business 
Teacher of the Year.” Dr. Irene Place, 
chairman of NOMA’s National Educational 
Programs Committee, presented Miss Reyn- 
olds with the gold ““NOMA Business Teacher 
of the Year Key” at the Chapter Presidents’ 
Dinner on May 22. 

Selection of Miss Reynolds for this honor 
was based on her more than eighteen years 
of teaching business and commercial subjects 
and on her activity in community and civic 
affairs to develop coordination between 
business educators and businessmen of the 
community. 

This is the second year in which the 


Association has extended this honor to a 
business teacher. In this manner, NOMA 
has recognized the part the business teacher 
plays in encouraging capable high school 
students to enter the business world. 

The National Office Management Associa- 
tion has 155 chapters in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico and more than 15,000 
members. 

Through cooperation with local boards of 
education and with professional teaching 
associations, such as the United Business 
Education Association, NOMA has, through 
the years, developed many educational 
projects. One of these is the issuance and 
sponsorship of the National Business En- 
trance Tests, which are administered’ annu- 
ally to over 20,000 graduating students and 
new job applicants. 








Miss Marie E. Reynolds (left) receives the ‘‘NOMA Business Teacher of the Year Key’’ from Dr. Irene Place (right), 
chairman of National Educational Programs Committee of NOMA, May 22, at Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Canada. 





HOW TO FIND AND APPLY FOR A JOB 


HOW TO FIND AND APPLY FOR A JOB by R. G. Walters is an 84-page, paper-bound book that has been published 
at a price that every student can afford. You will want to examine this book immediately and arrange to place a copy in 
the hands of every one of your graduates. It covers, among other topics, “Preparing a Personal Inventory,” “Locating 
Vacancies,” “Writing the Letter of Application,”’ and “The Interview.” Price, 72 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 
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Accredited Association Meeting 


At the annual meeting of The Accrediting 
Commission for Business Schools held in 
Washington, D. C., on May 7-9, 1955, new 
officers were elected and classifications of 
accredited schools were changed. The 
criteria for evaluation of schools were revised 
and refined and plans were made for further 
service to the business school field. 

Dr. Jay W. Miller, president, Goldey 
Beacom School of Business, Wilmington, 
Delaware, was elected chairman of the Com- 
mission. Ben H. Henthorn, president, 
Kansas City College of Commerce, Kansas 
City, Missouri, was re-elected vice-chairman; 
and James K. Kincaid, president, Miller 
School of Business, Cincinnati, Ohio, was 
elected treasurer. The three officers will 
serve as the Executive Committee of the 
Commission. 

The eight classifications of business schools 
were reduced to four as follows: One-year 
business schools, two-year business schools, 
junior colleges of business, and specialized 
colleges of business (four-year schools). 

Plans were made for a workshop for ac- 
credited schools to be held in Chicago on 
November 5, 1955, with Dr. J. R. Humphreys 
as chairman. The next annual meeting of the 
Commission is scheduled for May 10, 11, 
and 12, 1956, in Washington, D. C. 

New members of the Commission include: 
J. William Harrison, Jr., Personnel Division, 


Employee Relations Department, E. I. 
duPont de Nemours and Company, Wil- 
mington, Delaware; Dr. Dwayne Orton, 
educational director, International Business 
Machines Corporation, New York; and 
Dr. R. D. Matthews, professor of education, 
School of Education, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia. 

Other members of the Commission are: 
H. O. Balls, president, Nashville Business 
College, Nashville, Tennessee; C. I. Black- 
wood, president, Blackwood College, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma; Dr. McKee Fisk, 
head, Division of Business, professor of 
business administration, Fresno State Col- 
lege, Fresno, California; Bruce Gates, presi- 
dent, Gates College, Waterloo, Iowa; Dr. J. 
Andrew Holley, dean, School of Education, 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma; James K. Kincaid, president, 
Miller School of Business, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Announcement was made that the pro- 
gram of National Accreditation Authority 
for Business Schools, which was the pioneer 
effort of business school accreditation on a 
national level, has now been completely 
merged with the Accrediting Commission 
for Business Schools and the National 
Accreditation Authority has been dissolved. 
The California Council of Business Schools 
has also merged its accreditation program 
with A.C.BS. 











Frakes Is Ohio President 


At the meeting of the Ohio Business 
Teachers Association in Cleveland on April 
22 and 23, John Frakes, supervisor of busi- 
ness education, Cleveland Public Schools, 
was elected president of the Association. 
Other new officers are as follows: vice- 
president, Galen Stutsman, Bowling Green 
State University, Bowling Green; secretary- 
treasurer, Dorothy Miller, High School, 
Zanesville; business manager, Betty Weaver, 
Ohio University, Athens; membership chair- 
man, Mildred Siefert, Cuyahoga Heights 
High School; membership co-chairman, 
Myrtle Cratty, Brush HighSchool, Cleveland. 

The speakers on the program were: 


Dr. L. D. Boynton, chairman, Business 
Education Department, Teachers College of 
Connecticut, New Britain; Dr. William M. 
Polishook, assistant dean, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Charles E. 
Zoubek, shorthand editor, Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc.; Dr. John L. Rowe, Business Education 
Department, University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks. 

On Saturday morning there was a problem 
clinic. Dr. J. Marshall Hanna, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, was the moderator. 
Dale Brown of National City Bank of Cleve- 
land was the luncheon speaker. 
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CAREERS IN BUSINESS 


A wall chart, 18” x 24”, featuring the beginning jobs, fields of opportunity, and top jobs in various 
classifications, is available without charge to any business teacher, administrator, or counselor. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


San Francisco 3 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Dallas 2 
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McGill Heads U.B.E.A. 


At the meeting of the 
National Council of the 
United Business Educa- 
tion Association held in 
Chicago on July 3 and 4, 
E. C. McGill of Kansas 
State Teachers College, 
Emporia, was elected 
president. The vice- 
president is Dr. Theodore 
Yerian, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis. Doro- 
thy Travis, University of 
North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, was_ re-elected 
treasurer. New members 
elected to the Executive 
Board are: Eastern Region — Mrs. Frances 
Doub North, Western High School, Balti- 
more, Maryland; Western Region — Dr. S. 
Joseph DeBrum, San Francisco State Col- 
lege, San Francisco, California; Mountain- 
Plains Region — Dr. Kenneth Hansen, 
Colorado State College of Education, Gree- 
ley, Colorado; Central Region — Dr. Fred C. 
Archer, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota; Southern Region — Dr. Frank 
Herndon, Mississippi State College for 
Women, Columbus, Mississippi. 


The National Council of U.B.E.A. voted 
to create a Central Region of U.B.E.A. 
There will be two meetings each year — one 
in the fall and one in the spring to coincide 
with certain state meetings. The first meet- 
ing will be held during the fall Iowa state 
meeting in 1955. 











E. C. McGill 


The Central Region will be governed by a 
board consisting of two representatives from 
each of the states of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin, plus one representative from each 
of the affiliated organizations (Chicago Area 
Business Educators Association and St. Louis 
Area Business Educators Association), plus 
three elected representatives elected at large 
who will serve on the National Council from 
the Central Region. 


The officers and Executive Committee for 
the Central Region who are presently serving 
on the National Council are: chairman, 
Lloyd Douglas, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls; vice-chairman, Mearl R. 
Guthrie, Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio; secretary-treasurer, 
Fred C. Archer, State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
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Changes at Pittsburgh 


The University of 
Pittsburgh has accepted 
the resignation of Dr. D. 
D. Lessenberry as head 
of the Department of 
Business Education. He 
will remain on the staff 
as professor of education. 


Dr. George W. Ander- 
son has been appointed 
director of courses in 
business education to 
take over the responsi- 
bilities formerly carried 
by Dr. Lessenberry. 


Dr. Anderson obtained 
his B.S. degree from State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
and both his Master’s degree and Doctor’s 
degree from the University of Pittsburgh. 
He taught in the high schools of New York 
and Pennsylvania before going to the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh as a graduate assistant 
in 1942. He served on the staff of the Naval 
Training School of Indiana University in 
1943. After serving in the Navy, he returned 
to Pittsburgh in 1945 and became a perma- 
nent member of the faculty. 


Dr. Anderson 


Snapp Appointed Head 
at Springfield 


Dr. James C. Snapp has been appointed 
head of the Department of Business Ad- 
ministration and Secretarial Science at 
Southwest Missouri State College, Spring- 
field, Missouri. He replaces Dr. Virgil 
Cheek, who died in the spring of 1955. 

Dr. Snapp obtained his B.S. degree from 
Southwest Missouri State College, his M.A. 
degree from Northwestern University, his 
Ph.D. degree from the University of Iowa, 
and his doctorate in law from the University 
of Iowa. 

Dr. Snapp has taught in the high schools 
of Missouri and Illinois. He has also taught 
at Western Illinois State College and has 
been a visiting professor of law at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

Dr. Snapp is a member of the Bar of 
Missouri and is licensed to practice for the 
Supreme Court of Iowa and the Supreme 
Court of Missouri. He is currently an author 
of a textbook in business law for secondary 
schools. 
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Saying so does not make it so... Not tha* 
best because we say so... The best becaus@° 
you and thousands of other teacher 


mF 


have said so...and only because 


passes the rugged test of the classroom}, 


V FIRST in popularity ang: 
V FIRST in many other way: 


20% CENTURY: 
TYPEWRITING 


6th Edition 
By Lessenberry and Crawford 





ny oo wee 


In the teaching of typewriting we have moved from a situation in which students learned by accident or fr 


their own ingenuity into a situation in which typewriting is taught efficiently and effectively with materi 
that are scientifically prepared. 


— th wo bee 


The first edition of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING was a book that taught students to learn by design rath 
than accident. It was a book with a plan — a book with special techniques built into it to make teaching easif 
and learning faster. 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING was the FIRST to introduce many new features. It wi 
the FIRST to introduce many ideas that have become recognized as standard practice. 


As a result of this leadership in ideas and teaching techniques, 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING rapidly gre 
to FIRST place in popularity. It is FIRST in popularity and is continuing to grow in popularity — in fact it 
used in more schools than all competing books combined — and there are many of them. 


20TH CENTURY has set the pattern and still sets the pattern. Each new edition down to and including the ne 
sixth edition has included the best of the new with the best of the old. Nothing new is introduced just becau 
it is new, but only after it proves to be better than something old. Nothing old is dropped just because it 
old, but only after something new and better has been found to take its place. 


Down through the years many new FIRSTS have been introduced and many old features have been improve 
refined, and perfected. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Da 





Here are some of the FIRSTS that can be claimed by 20TH CEN- 
TURY TYPEWRITING. Some are new with the sixth edition: 


some are old, but still good: 


FIRST to introduce separate drives for speed, accu- 
racy, and control with special techniques to help the 
student gain these goals. 


FIRST to use the principle of dropping back to a 
lower speed, after a speed drive, to consolidate skill 
with ease and comfort and work for accuracy and 
control. 


FIRST to introduce controlled copy 
measured syllable intensity. 


through 


FIRST to introduce progressively more difficult ma- 
terial through controlled and progressively difficult 
words. 


FIRST to introduce accurately controlled repetitive 
use of all the letters of the alphabet and all other 
reaches after being introduced. 


FIRST to introduce a plan of continued skill devel- 
opment and skill maintenance while working on 
production and problem typing. 


FIRST to develop special drills and exercises that 
recognize individual differences in pupils permitting 
students to type at different levels of ability in the 
same class on the same material at the same time. 


FIRST to introduce a program of teaching correlated 
and related grammar and punctuation in the devel- 
opment of the total typing skill. 


FIRST to introduce detailed lesson plans to conserve 
the time of the teacher and the pupil, but still flexible 
enough to give the teacher freedom in using his own 
materials. 


FIRST to suggest a definite time for each part of a 
lesson to assist teachers in using the available time 
to best advantage. 


FIRST to introduce the scoring plan of “correct 
words per minute’ which is more informative than a 
plan using arbitrary penalties. 


FIRST to introduce action typing paragraphs that 
improve typing and thinking. 


FIRST to introduce special types of drills involving 
related learnings requiring the student to make the 
necessary corrections as he types. 


FIRST to introduce calling-the-throw and calling- 
the-guide drills to assist students in reaching pre- 
determined goals in the writing of sentences. 


FIRST to apply the principle of calling the guide in 
the writing of paragraphs to assist students in 
reaching predetermined goals in paragraph writing. 


FIRST to use word count markings for lines and 
parts of lines to save time in calculating speed. 


FIRST to develop a production typing program that 
involves identifying the basic typing operations, 
building the skill on the basic operations, and 
converting straight-typing skill into a production 
typing skill in the solving of problems. 


FIRST to provide achievement tests separate from 
the textbook so that the student will be tested on un- 
familiar material. 


FIRST to introduce achievement tests that involve 
typing problems in addition to straight-copy typing. 





FIRST IS NOT GOOD ENOUGH 


Just being first to do something is not enough. To be worthy of recog- 
nition the ‘‘firsts’’ must be good enough to be accepted and become 
successful — as in the case of the many “‘firsts’’ in 2OTH CENTURY. 

It takes courage, imagination, and hard work of authors and editors 
for a book to become first. A book becomes the best book by leading 
in the introduction of new and better (but tried and proved) methods 
and by improving previous patterns. 


Not Best Because We Say It Is 


20TH CENTURY is not the leading or best or most popular book just 
because we say it is, but because most teachers say it is. Teachers are 
the judges — and more teachers have voted for (adopted for their own 


use) 20TH CENTURY than all competing books combined. 











Mountain-Plains Convention 


Clyde I. Blanchard, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, was 
elected president of the 
Mountain-Plains Busi- 
ness Education Associa- 
tion, a region of the 
United Business Educa- 
tion Association, at its 
annual convention held 
in Denver, Colorado, on 
June 16-18. 

Dorothy Travis, Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, was named 
vice-president; Ruben 
Dumler, St. John’s Col- 
lege, Winfield, Kansas, 
was re-elected treasurer; and Agnes Kinney, 
North High School, Denver, Colorado, was 
elected executive secretary for a three-year 
term. 

New Executive Board members are: Ada 
Brown, Washington High School, Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota; Mrs. Margaret Blacker, 
Laramie, Wyoming; Faborn Etier, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin. 

William C. Gill, office manager of Douglas 
Air Craft Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma, spoke 
at the first general session on Friday morning 
on the topic, ““The Effect of Increased Paper 
Work on Teaching of Office Practice.” Also 
a part of the first session was a presentation 
of “Teaching Through Office Case Studies” 
by Mrs. Madeline Strony, New York, and a 
discussion of the flow of work activities 
related to paper work in business by Helen 
Borland, University of Colorado, Boulder. 

A session, introduced by Wayne House, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, and Ruth 
Anderson, North Texas State College, Den- 
ton, was devoted to the general topic, ““How 
Can We Best Use the Things We Know,” 
and was presented by a panel of business 
educators moderated by Herman G. Enter- 
line, Indiana University, Bloomington. The 
panel included: M. Herbert Freeman, 
Robert A. Lowry, James R. Meehan, Byron 
Yale, Ray G. Price, Madeline Strony, 
Herbert A. Tonne, and Theodore Wood- 
ward. 

Discussion groups on Saturday morning 
were devoted to the theme, ““What’s YOUR 
Problem?” and sessions were scheduled in 
the areas of typewriting, shorthand, general 
business, and clerical office practice. 

The final general session had for its theme, 
“Our Most Important Product — The 
Future Business Leaders of America.” The 
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program was presented by members of 
F.B.L.A. in the M-P.B.E.A. region and was 
moderated by E. C. McGill, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, member of the 
F.B.L.A. Board of Trustees. 

A new feature of the convention this year 
was the Delta Pi Epsilon open luncheon 
sponsored by the Beta, Eta, and Alpha Alpha 
chapters within the region with Herbert A. 
Tonne, New York .University, speaking on 
“Business Education As a Way of Life.” 

The convention closed with a final lunch- 
eon on Saturday noon with Cecil Puckett, 
Denver, as the speaker presenting, “Looking 
Both Ways.” 

The convention city for 1956 will be 
Wichita, Kansas. Faye M. Ricketts, Univer- 
sity of Wichita, was selected general conven- 
tion chairman, and Gerald A. Porter, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, is pro- 
gram chairman. 


Clippinger Appointed In 
Rochester 


Effective September 1, Ray L. Clippinger 
was appointed chief consultant in business 
education for the Rochester, New York, 
Public Schools. 

Mr. Clippinger is a past president of the 
Rochester Business Education Association 
and a past chairman of the business educa- 
tion section of the Central Zone of the New 
York State Teachers Association. He ob- 
tained his B.S. degree and M.S. degree from 
Syracuse University. 

In 1929 Mr. Clippinger began teaching in 
John Marshall High School of Rochester. 
He served as acting department head for 
two years and has had business experience 
in selling, business management, and office 
work. 

+ +. * 


Reception Honors Goodfellow 


On May 18, 180 friends and associates of 
Raymond C. Goodfellow gave a dinner and 
reception in his honor in the Military Park 
Hotel, Newark, New Jersey. Mr. Good- 
fellow, director of business education, Newark 
Public Schools, retired at the end of the 
school year. Milton Kapstatter of Arts High 
School, Newark, served as chairman of 
arrangements and chairman of the meeting. 
Dr. D. D. Lessenberry was the speaker. 

During the dinner Mr. Goodfellow was 
given a gold watch as a token of remem- 
brance from his friends. 
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The appointment of 
Joseph Gruber as direc- 
tor of business education 
for the city of New York 
was announced in May 
by Dr. William Jansen, 
New York City Super- 
intendent of Schools. 
Mr. Gruber has been 
filling the position as act- 
ing director and was ap- 
pointed permanently 
after passing an exami- 
nation in which a number 
of other candidates par- 
ticipated. 

Mr. Gruber, or Joe 
Gruber as he is better known to business 
educators throughout the country, is one of 
the recognized leaders in the field of business 
education. He has held many offices in pro- 
fessional organizations and has been a fre- 
quent speaker at regional and national con- 
ventions. He was formerly president of the 
Commercial Education Association, vice- 
president of the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association, treasurer of the Accounting and 
Commercial Law Teachers Association, and 
secretary of the Association of Chairmen in 
Vocational High Schools. He is currently 
serving as a member of the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association’s Executive Board, 
and as vice-president of the New York State 
Vocational and Practical Arts Association. 
Mr. Gruber is a member of Delta Pi Epsilon, 
Phi Delta Kappa, and the New York 
Academy of Public Education. 

In the field of publications, Joe Gruber 
served as editor of the Commercial Educa- 
tion Association yearbook on “‘Problems in 
Business Education” and as associate editor 
of several other publications. His articles 
have appeared in many magazines. 

One of the special fields in which Mr. Gru- 
ber has been very active is in closer co- 
operation between the business community 
and business education. He has served for 
the past seven years as a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Advisory Coun- 
cil on Business Education, which is composed 
of fifty prominent businessmen and edu- 
cators in the metropolitan area. He has 
also served as a member of the Education 
Committee of the Hotel Association of New 
York City, and the National Council on 
Hotel and Restaurant Education. In addi- 
tion, he has been working closely with such 
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groups as the National Office Management 
Association, Commerce and Industry Asso- 
ciation of New York and the Sales Execu- 
tives Club in improving and expanding the - 
business education program in the New York 
City Schools. 

Joe Gruber was graduated from St. John’s 
University with the Bachelor of Business 
Administration degree in 1933 and received 
the Master of Business Administration 
degree from the same university in 1935. 
He is currently a candidate for the Doctor 
of Education degree at New York Univer- 
sity. In the New York school system he is 
considered ‘“‘a career man” having started 
as a substitute teacher in 1938, subsequently 
becoming a permanent teacher, chairman of 
the Accounting and Business Practice De- 
partment at Central Commercial High 
School, and a member of the committee 
which conducted the “Survey of Business 
Education” in the New York City Schools. 
He has been a special lecturer at the college 
of the City of New York and a guest lecturer 
at New York University. 

As director of business education in New 
York, Joe Gruber will administer and super- 
vise the largest business education program 
in the country. The New York City School 
System embraces 70 academic and vocational 
high schools that offer a business education 
program, taught by 1,100 business teachers 
organized under 110 chairmen of business 
education departments. 


Fall Conference at Kansas U. 


The University of Kansas, Lawrence, will 
hold its second one-day ‘conference in 
business education on October 1, 1955. The 
conference will open with a display of office 
machines and teaching materials in the Ball- 
room of the Kansas Memorial Union. 

Dr. Charles B. Hicks, director of the 
secretarial program at Ohio State University 
and executive secretary of Delta Pi Epsilon, 
will speak on “Improvement ‘of Instruction 
in Clerical Practice” during the morning 
session. 

After a noon luncheon, Dr. William J. 
Masson, head of the Department of Busi- 
ness Education and Office Management at 
the State University of Iowa, will speak on 
“Preparing Students for Job Adjustment.” 

Luncheon reservations and additional in- 
formation about the conference may be 
secured by writing to A. F. Knapper, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 
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Business Education in 
Adult Education 


(Submitted by George D. Porter 
Supervisor of Adult Education 
Salem Public Schools 
Salem, Oregon) 

Today’s society is a complex one, and as 
such demands public schools that do a good 
educational job. Dynamic society and its 
accompanying counterpart — business — is 
more and more demanding services of our 
public schools. 

In our pursuit of an education including 
pre-employment training, we are indifferent 
many times to the demands of the job and 
the prerequisites for employment. We find 
ourselves completing the 12th year or 16th 
year of school with very little in the way of 
usable skills for the job in business. The 
school cannot be held accountable in many 
instances. The student’s ability to build up 
an immunity to school counseling or perhaps 
his shifting interests both in school and out 
may explain the deficiency in many in- 
stances. 

Adult education, it would seem to me, 
holds the solution. With its extremely 
flexible program, subjects may be added or 
deleted as conditions change. Or perhaps 
subject matter may be revised to meet the 
challenge. 

The adult education program of Salem 
Public Schools has been in its present form 
about ten years. During that time the 
business education section of the program 
has had continuous growth. The most recent 
figures for the past school year show that 
of the total enrollment, which included both 
vocational and general adult classes, 32.8 
per cent of the students were enrolled in 
business education classes. We ask ourselves 
the question, ““Why is there a need for this 
education?” 

There is a need for business education in 
adult education to train adults who find 
themselves on the labor market for the first 
time. There are those who find their present 
employment no longer to their liking. Of 
course, there are always those who desire to 
upgrade themselves. Many students turn 
to adult education for training to qualify for 
employment which was not appealing to 
them while they were in the regular day 
school program. We must not omit thé 
women who find time on their hands after 
having reared a family. They desire to 
return to the business office in the type of 
work that they left in order to raise a family. 

Any administrator of adult education who 
does not exploit every facet of business life 
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to determine where he may be of service is 
failing in his obligation to the board of 
education. He can never accept the phi- 
losophy that at last the job is done. No, the 
job is never done. Business is in a constant 
state of flux, and as such needs the facilities 
of the public school adult education pro- 
gram to aid in training employees in the 
business skills. Even businesses that carry 
on their own training program may find 
help in certain kinds of training which 
through a lack of facilities or personnel they 
are unable to undertake. 

Adult education in the public schools 
serves one purpose — education. Business 
should turn to them for help in educational 
matters. No area need be neglected whether 
it be reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, 
vocabulary building, typing, shorthand, 
business machines, selling, psychology, etc. 
The public schools stand ready and able to 
assist the businesses of the country in con- 
ducting their training programs. 


Appointment for Polishook 


Announcement was made at the last 
meeting of the Board of Trustees of Business 
Education Research Associates on April 6, 
1955, of the appointment of Dr. William M. 
Polishook, assistant dean of Temple Univer- 
sity Teachers College, Philadelphia, and 
director of the Department of Business 
Education, as BERA’s new research direc- 
tor. This post was held by Professor Fred G. 
Nichols, formerly of Graduate School of 
Harvard University, until his death. 

Business Education Research Associates, 
a nonprofit organization incorporated for 
the purpose of developing and disseminating 
important research studies in the field of 
business education, has published a number 
of important studies in the private business 
school field and has given impetus to a 
nation-wide movement toward accreditation 
of independent business schools. 


Hosler, Chairman of Department 


Effective in September, in addition to his 
duties in charge of business education, 
Dr. Russell J. Hosler will serve as chairman 
of the Department of Education in the 
School of Education of the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. The chairman of the 
department of education serves yearly on 
an elective basis as the administrative head 
of the division. 
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Allee Completes Doctorate 


Arthur Allee, assistant 
professor, Department of 
Business Education, Col- 
lege of Commerce and 
Business Administration, 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana, completed his 


osophy at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa 
City, on June 10, 1955. 
The title of his study is 
“A Study of the Gradu- 
ates of the College of 
Commerce: State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1921- 
1951.” 

Dr. Allee is a graduate of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa and also obtained his M.A. 
degree from that institution in 1948. He 
taught in the State University of Iowa for 
eight years before going to the University of 
Illinois. 

Dr. Allee is a member of many pro- 
fessional organizations including: Delta Pi 
Epsilon, Pi Omega Pi, Delta Sigma Pi, 
Illinois Vocational Association, Chicago 
Area Business Educators Association, Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association, United 
Business Education Association, and Records 
Management Association of Chicago. 
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Changes in Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Estelle S. Phillips, former head of the 
Department of Business Education, Divi- 
sion 1, of the Washington, D. C., Public 
Schools, has been appointed curriculum 


director. Dr. Phillips obtained her A.B., 
A.M., and Ph.D. degrees from George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D. C. She 
began her teaching career in Central High 
School, Washington, in 1923 and taught 
there until 1936. From 1936 until 1947 she 
served as assistant principal of Woodrow 
Wilson High School. 

Dr. A. L. DeMond, former head of the 


degree of Doctor of Phil- ° 


Binnion Appointed at Denver 


The University of Den- 
ver has announced the 
appointment of Dr. John 
E. Binnion as associate 
professor and chairman 
of the Departments of 
Business Education and 
Secretarial Science, Col- 
lege of Business Adminis- 
tration, University of 
Denver 

To go to Denver at the 
beginning of the fall 
term, Dr. Binnion left 
his position at South- 
western State College, 
Weatherford, Oklahoma. 
Dr. Binnion taught in the high schools of 
Kansas and taught for two years at New 
Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas. 
He was graduated from Chaffey Junior 
College, Ontario, California, in 1936; ob- 
tained his B.B.A. degree from the University 
of Texas in 1945; obtained his M.A. degree 
from New Mexico Highlands University in 
1951; and his Ed.D. degree from Oklahoma 
A. and M. College in 1953. He also obtained 
his C.P.A. Certificate in Oklahoma in 1953. 

Dr. Binnion replaces Earl Nicks, who 
resigned in the spring of 1955 to take a 
position with Underwood Typewriter Co. 
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Department of Business Education, Divi- 
sion 2, is the new department head for all 
divisions in the public schools of Washington, 
D. C. He obtained his B.S. degree from 
Svracuse University, his M.B.A. degree from 
New York University, and his Ph.D. degree 
from Catholic University, as well as a pro- 
fessional diploma from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. He has taught in the 
Washington, D. C., schools since 1927. He 
has served as an evening school principal 
and has served as head of the department, 
Division 2, since 1952. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR PROGRAMS OF OFFICE PRACTICE AND PROCEDURES 


This 16-page booklet, which is available free, includes the following parts: Part I, Suggested Programs for Integrated 
Office Practice; Part II, Outlines and Suggested Materials for Programs of Office Practice and Procedures; Part III, Bibli- 
ography of Office Practice Plans; Part IV, Materials for Office Practice and Related Training. 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 
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‘New Jersey Meeting 


The New Jersey Busi- 
ness Education Associa- 
tion met at Rutgers 
University, New Bruns- 
wick, on May 7. Dr. 
Elizabeth T. Van Der- 
veer, the president of the 
Association, __ presided. 
Elmore Day, Princeton 
High School, gave an in- 
teresting report of a study 
of prevailing standards 
and requirements of be- 
ginning office workers, 
which he made under a 
Ford Foundation Fellow- 
ship in cooperation with 
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NOMA. 

Newly elected officers are as follows: 
president, W. C. Compher, New Brunswick 
Senior High School; vice-president, Dr. Louis 
C. Nanassy, State Teachers College at 
Paterson; secretary, Mrs. Lillian Chance, 
Rancocas Valley Regional High School, 
Mount Holly; treasurer, Richard Borger, 
Princeton High School. 

Guy M. Eckler, Phillipsburg High School, 
was re-elected to the Executive Board. 
Mrs. Florence Adamo, Vineland High School, 
and Freeman McManus, Kearney High 
School, are new members of the board. 


Miss Hall Heads Kentucky 
« Teachers 


The Kentucky Busi- 
ness Education Associa- 
tion held its annual spring 
meeting at the Seelbach 
Hotel, Louisville, on 
April 14, with approxi- 
mately 115 in attend- 
ance. 

Miss Sharon Holland, 
Heath High School, Pa- 
ducah, state president 
and southern regional 
vice-president of the 
Future Business Leaders 
of America, spoke on the 
topic, “What F.B.L.A. 
Has Meant to Me.” 

The guest speaker was Gladys Peck, Loui- 
siana state supervisor of business education. 

Officers for the coming year are as follows: 
president, Ada Belle Hall, Lafayette High 
School, Lexington; vice-president, Alex 
Mclllvaine, Eastern State College, Rich- 
mond; secretary, Mrs. Lucille Poyner, Reid- 
land High School, Paducah; treasurer, 
Mrs. Esther Runyon, Bardstown High 
School, Bardstown; board members — Ver- 
non Anderson, Mrs. Ethel Plock, Vernon 
Musselman, Ross Lowe, Dolores Cheek, 
Mary E. Kearns, Mrs. James Eli Adams. 


Ada Hall 





Tribute 


On April 30, Dr. Paul 
S. Lomax, retired chair- 
man of the Department 
of Business Education, 
New York University’s 
School of Education, re- 
ceived a special citation 
at the annual spring con- 
ference of the N.Y.U. 
School of Education 
Alumni Association. The 
award was presented by 
Executive Vice Chancel- 
lor David D. Henry. 
Dr. Lomax joined the 
N.Y.U. faculty in 1924 
‘ and was chairman of his 
department since 1926. He retired from the 
chairmanship in August, but will continue 
with the university for another year on a 
part-time basis. 
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to Lomax 


In 1933 Dr. Lomax received the Medallion 
of the Eastern Business Teachers Association 
for “outstanding service to business educa- 
tion.” He holds the 1954 N.Y.U. Alumni 
Meritorious Service Award, and last year he 
received the John Robert Gregg Award in 
Business Education “for his many contribu- 
tions to education as a thinker, teacher, 
author, and leader.’”’ He holds the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Science in Commercial 
Education from Bryant College. 

Dr. Lomax has served as president of 
more principal national and regional associa- 
tions of business education in this country 
than any other business educator. He is 
author and coauthor of eight business- 
teacher education books and was for many 
years editor of the Journal of Business Edu- 
cation. His biography appears in Who’s Who 
in America and Who’s Who in American 
Education. 
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New Members of C.P.S. 


The National Secretaries Association, 
sponsors of the Certified Professional Secre- 
tary examination, announced the appoint- 
ment of seven new members to the Institute 
for Certifying Secretaries. 

Composed of top representatives from the 
business, education, and secretarial fields, 
the Institute was formed by the National 
Secretaries Association in 1950. Its chief 
funetion is to supervise and develop the 
C.P.S. examination that is held annually in 
colleges and universities throughout the 
United States and is aimed at placing 
secretaryship on a professional level. 

Mrs. Lilyan Miller of Akron, Ohio, presi- 
dent of the nonprofit National Secretaries 
Association, released the names of the 
Institute’s seven new members as follows: 
Education — Dorothea Chandler, associate 
professor, Department of Business Educa- 
tion, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York; Ernestine Donaldson, associate pro- 
fessor, School of Business Administration, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. Business — C. J. Leonard, 
president of Panama Beaver, Inc., Chicago, 
Illinois; Robert Denny Watt, president of 


Electro-Watt, Inc., Seattle, Washington; 
and J. J. McKeon, vice-president and 
general sales manager of SoundScriber 
Corporation, New Haven, Connecticut. 
Secretarial (also members of the National 
Secretaries Association) — Janet Champney, 
C.P.S. of Rochester, New York; Sarah 
Montoya, C.P.S. of Los Angeles, California. 

The Institute, which is composed of 
twenty members appointed for a term of 
three years, is headed by a dean, Dr. Ruth 
Anderson of North Texas State College, 
Denton, Texas. 

The annual 12-hour C.P.S. examination, 
which the Institute administers, is open to 
qualified secretaries 25 years of age or older, 
men as well as women, members and non- 
members of the National Secretaries Asso- 
ciation. Based on actual secretarial duties 
and responsibilities, the test extends over 
two days and includes: Personal Adjust- 
ment and Human Relations, Business Law, 
Economics and Business Administration, 
Secretarial Accounting, Stenography, Gen- 
eral Secretarial and Office Procedures. To 
receive the C.P.S. rating, secretaries must 
pass all parts of this examination. 





For INTENSIVE PREPARATION FOR 
BUSINESS AND CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 


VY 
INTENSIVE CLERICAL and 
CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


By Fisher and Fisher 


The combination textbook and workbook is designed for a final intensive drive to prepare students 
to take jobs in business and to pass civil service examinations for clerks, typists, and stenographers. 
The lessons in the book include pretests, reviews of fundamentals, drills, and employment tests of the 
civil service type. The student is given an over-all review of the business information and skills 
that he has covered in separate courses leading up to the completion of his training for general 
clerical work, typing or stenographic work. 

The course covers such topics as arithmetic, grammar, punctuation, vocabulary, spelling, business 
letter writing, filing, typing, and business information. The student is given specific training in 
taking employment tests of the short answer type that are used for business and civil service ex- 
aminations. 
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NOW 


IN A NEW 


6th Edition 


Applied Business ith 
~~ bd -Step 
Arithmetic Learning Plan 


. Functional, practical, 
By Curry and Piper concrete approach. 
. Step-by-step explanation 
of each process or new type 
APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC presents the subject of problem. 
in a thoroughly functional manner. Deposit tickets, . The illustrative example of 
check stubs, bank statements, budgets, sales com- pel gy or new type 
missions, accounting statements, and many other types 
of applications are used to make the fundamental 
principles meaningful and specific. Every fundamental . Immediate practice 


process is emphasized through some functional use. aa drills and prob- 


. Regular cumulative re- 
view. 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC has a nation-wide 
record of ‘popularity behind it. We now offer you a 
thoroughly revised and improved textbook that has been 
brought up to date in every detail. 


You may obtain a one-semester volume or a one-year 
volume with optional workbooks and achievement tests. 
A complete key of solutions and a manual of teaching 


suggestions are furnished to every instructor using this 
book. 
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Sicklebower Awarded Doctorate 
Russell Sicklebower, 


assistant professor of 
business education at 
Northern [Illinois State 
College, DeKalb, has 
been awarded the degree 
of Doctor of Educa- 
tion by the University 
of Denver. The title of 
his dissertation is “The 
Status of Business Edu- 
cation in the Public 
Secondary Schools of 
Colorado With Recom- 
mendations for Its Im- 
provement.” Major ad- 
visors for the study were 
Dr. Cecil Puckett, former dean of the College 
of Business Administration, and Dr. Philip 
Perdew of the School of Education. 

Dr. Sicklebower taught at the secondary 
school and university levels before assuming 
his present position at Northern [Illinois 
State College in the fall of 1953. 


R. Sicklebower 


Robert Nelson Goes to U. S. Steel 


Robert A. Nelson, co- 
ordinator of business edu- 
cation for Contra Costa 
Junior College District 
since 1950, was appointed 
sales training supervisor, 
Columbia-Geneva Divi- 
sion, United States Steel 
Corporation, with offices 
in San Francisco, effec- 
tive March 15, 1955. 

Prior to his association 
with Contra Costa Junior 
College District, Mr. Nel- 
son held the position of 
state director of business 
education in the Utah 
State Department of Public Instruction. 
Prior to that he had served as supervisor of 
War Production Training at Utah State 
Agricultural College. During World War II 
he was a Ist Lieutenant in the U. S. Army. 

Mr. Nelson received his degree from the 
University of Utah and has taken graduate 
work at Utah State Agricultural College, 
University of Utah, and San Francisco State 
College. He has been active in California 
Business Educators Association, A.V.A., and 
Bay Area Business Forum. 
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Honors to Pennsylvania 
Educators 


H. Andruss M. Ely 


On April 16 at the Western Section Con- 
ference of the Pennsylvania Business Edu- 
cators’ Association at Greensburg, Dr. Mar- 
garet H. Ely was awarded a plaque in recog- 
nition of her leadership in business education 
in we.tern Pennsylvania. Miss Ely is pro- 
fessor of education and head of the Depart- 
ment of Secretarial Studies at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 

At the Eastern Section Conference of the 
Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Associa- 
tion in Bloomsburg on April 30, Dr. Harvey 
A. Andruss was presented with the same 
award for outstanding service to business 
education in eastern Pennsylvania. Dr. An- 
druss is president of Bloomsburg State 
Teachers College. He previously served as 
head of the Department of Business Educa- 
tion in that same school and for many 
years has been active in business education 
in the state of Pennsylvania. 





STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE 
MANUAL 


The STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MAN- 
UAL is a 154-page, paper-bound book, covering such 
topics as care of the mail, style letters, capitalization, 
care of the typewriter, abbreviations, punctuation, and 
many other references that are valuable in the class- 
room and valuable as a permanent reference for all 
office workers. It is bound in paper to make it available 
at a price reasonable enough for every student to have 
one. List price, 80 cents. 
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Fourth Annual Convention 
of the Future Business Leaders 
of America 


Six hundred young adults, state delegates, 
and school chapter representatives of the 
Future Business Leaders of America met in 
Chicago on June 12—14 at the Morrison Hotel 
for the fourth annual convention of this na- 
tional organization. Discussion groups, gen- 
eral meetings, an awards banquet, and tours 
of Chicago were included in the convention 
activities. Outstanding speakers on the pro- 
gram included the mayor of Chicago, and 
the editor of Think Magazine. 

Sponsored by the United Business Edu- 
cation Association, a Department of the 
National Education Association of the 
United States, the Future Business Leaders 
of America is a national organization for 
high school and college students preparing 
for careers in business. 

“Mr. Future Business Executive of 1955,” 
“Miss Future Business Executive of 1955,” 
“Mr. Future Business Leader,” and “Miss 
Future Business Leader” were selected from 
the winners in the various state contests 
held earlier in the year. Warren R. Betts, 


Richmond Professional Institute, Richmond. 
Virginia, and Jane Ballenger, West Georgia 
College, Carrollton, were winners in the 
Business Executive Contest, and Weldon 
Humphries, Carthage (Texas) High School, 
Charlotte Reeves, Villa Rice (Georgia) High 
School, and Barbara Watts, Baton Rouge 
(Louisiana) High School were winners in the 
Business Leaders Contest, Charlotte Reeves 
and Barbara Watts having tied for the first- 
place award. 

The National Spelling Contest was won 
by the Kansas state team with Carole Mills 
of Shawnee Mission High School, Merriam; 
Carol Leichliter, Nickerson High School; 
and Jim Kinderknecht, St. Mary’s High 
School, as the participants. 

The Iowa State chapter placed first in the 
Vocabulary Relay Contest. Winners rep- 
resenting Iowa were La Vonne Mohr, Lee 
Pedelty, and Norma McEachron, all of Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 

Natchitoches (Louisiana) High School 
received first place for the best program of 
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Left to right: Ronnie Perry (standing), past vice-president, Eastern Region, Collingdale High School, Collingdale, 
Pennsylvania; Dolores Barrell, secretary, Willamette High School, Eugene, Oregon; Sharon Holland (standing), 
resident, Heath High School, Paducah, Kentucky; Lynne Mahaffey, vice-president, Southern Region, Greenville 
_— School, Greenville, South Carolina; and Bernard Shub, past president, Kansas State Teachers College, 
mporia. 
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chapter activities based on the purposes of 
the F.B.L.A. organization and was awarded 
the Hamden L. Forkner Plaque, the most 
coveted of the more than eighty awards 
given at the 1955 National Convention. 
Culver City (California) High School re- 
ceived second place in this classification. 
Awards winners in each of the events were 
selected by a committee of businessmen and 
educators. 

Sharon Holland, Heath High School, 
Paducah, Kentucky, was elected president 
of the Future Business Leaders of America 
for 1955-56. The other newly elected officers 
are: treasurer, Judy Holcombe, Clay-Genoa 
High School, Genoa, Ohio; secretary, Dolores 
Barrell, Willamette High School, Eugene, 
Oregon; vice-president for Eastern Region, 
Joy Morrison, Grove City High School, 


| Grove City, Pennsylvania; vice-president for 


Southern Region, Lynne Mahaffey, Green- 
ville High School, Greenville, South Caro- 
lina; vice-president for Central Region, Kay 
Morris, Terrace Park High School, Terrace 
Park, Ohio; vice-president for Mountain- 
Plains Region, James F. Muckenthaler, St. 
Mary’s High School, St. Mary’s, Kansas; 
and vice-president for Western Region, Phil 
Hill, Fullerton Junior College, Fullerton, 
California. 


Dr. William Virgil Cheek 


On April 22, Dr. William Virgil Cheek of 
Springfield, Missouri, died at his home. At 
the time of his death, he was head of the 
Department of Business Administration and 
Secretarial Science, Southwest Missouri 
State College, Springfield. 

For many years Dr. Cheek was a leader 
in education, and specifically in business 
education, in the state of Missouri and was 
active nationally in various educational 
organizations. He served two terms as 
president of the Southwest Missouri State 
Teachers Association and one term as presi- 
dent of the Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

After obtaining his B.S. and A.B. degrees 
from Southwest Missouri State College, 
Dr. Cheek obtained his Master’s degree 
from Stanford University and then joined 
the faculty of Southwest Missouri State 
College. He was appointed head of the 
department in 1940 and in 1945 obtained 
his Ph.D. degree from New York University. 


September, 1955 


Doctorate for 
Sister M. Saint Agnes 





The degree of Doctor 
of Education has been 
awarded to Sister M. 
Saint Agnes Moran by 
New York University, 
New York City. Sister 
Saint Agnes completed a 
five-year study of book- 
keeping employment in 
the city of Pittsburgh 
under the direction of 
Dr. PaulS. Lomax, chair- 
man of the Business Edu- 
cation Department, 
School of Education, 
New York University. 
The title of her disserta- 
tion was “A Study of Bookkeeping Employ- 
ment to Improve Instructional Materials 
and Equipment.” 

Sister Saint Agnes is a member of the 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary, and received her Bachelor’s degree 
from Marywood College, Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, and her Master of Arts degree from 
New York University. 

Presently Sister is teaching “Methodology 
in Research” in the Graduate School of 
Marywood College and is director of business 
education at Saint Paul High School, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. She is the author 
of a number of articles published in national 
magazines. 

Sister Saint Agnes is a member of the 
United Business Education Association, 
Delta Pi Epsilon, Catholic Business Educa- 
tion Association, Eastern Business Teachers 
Association, and was formerly a member of 
the National Association of Cost Account- 
ants and the American Association of 
University Accountants. 








Sr. St. Agnes 





_TYPEWRITING SPEED CHART 


A free chart for users of 20TH. CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING or COLLEGE TYPE- 
WRITING. It provides space for 42 students 
to record the gross speed and the net speed 
on timed tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 5 














California Meeting 


The new president of the state association 
ciation held its annual meeting in San Diego 
on April 3—5. It was held in connection with 
the Western Business Education Association 
meeting. 

The new president of the state association 
is Howbert Bonnett, Sacramento Junior 
College. The other officers of the state 
association are: vice-president, Mary Alice 
Wittenberg, L. A. Harbor Junior College, 
Wilmington; secretary, Jack Snyder, Santa 
Cruz High School, Santa Cruz; treasurer, 
Toma K. Tyler, Modesto Junior College, 
Modesto. 

Officers of the regional associations are: 


Bay Section —. president, Dr. George 
Madison, San Francisco State College, 
San Francisco; vice-president, Patricia J. 
Mannion, Capuchino High School, San 
Bruno; secretary, Edgar Heffley, San Jose 
Junior College, San Jose; treasurer and 
membership chairman, Edgar L. Pittman, 
Fremont Union High School, Sunnyvale. 


Central Coast Section — president, William 
Hawthorne, Monterey Union High School, 
Monterey; vice-president and official dele- 
gate, Donald Sauer, Watsonville High 
School, Watsonville; secretary-treasurer, 
Emily Waskiewica, Monterey Peninsula 
College, Monterey. 


Los Angeles Section — president, Dr. Wood- 
row W. Baldwin, University of California, 
Los Angeles; vice-president, Mrs. Hope 
Powell, L. A. Harbor Junior College, Wil- 
mington; secretary, Irma Franklin, Venice 
High School, Venice; treasurer, Charles Red- 
burn, Bell High School, Bell. 


Northern Section — president, Eleanor B. 
Brown, Sacramento Senior High School, 
Sacramento; vice-president, Duane Powers, 
Corning Union High School, Corning; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Freda Monnot, Marysville Union 
High School, Marysville; treasurer and 
membership chairman, Verner Anderson, 


Orland Joint Union High School, Orland. 


San Diego Section — president, Ruth E. 
Robinson, San Diego Junior College and 
Vocational School, San Diego; vice-president, 
Lura Lynn Straub, San Diego State College, 
San Diego; treasurer, Robert Rybiski, 
Mission Bay High School, San Diego; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Mabel Berthelet, La Jolla Junior- 
Senior High School, La Jolla. 

Officers of the California Association of 
Distributive Educators are: president, 
P. W. Thelander, Los Angeles; vice-president, 
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Mrs. Carolyn Nelson Tilley, Vallejo College: 
Vallejo; second vice-president, Earl A. 
Dunstan, Bakersfield College, Bakersfield; 
secretary-treasurer, Reginald Alexander, 
Balboa High School, San Francisco; editor, 
Mrs. Marlene Van Wagenen, Sacramento 
Junior College, Sacramento. 


Joy, D. E. Head in New Jersey 


Robert D. Joy of Penn- 
sauken, New Jersey, has 
been appointed in the 
Division of Vocational 
Education as state super- 
visor of distributive and 
business education in the 
state of New Jersey, 
effective May 1. His 
appointment by Dr. F. 
M. Raubinger, commis- 
sioner of education, was 
confirmed by the New 
Jersey State Board of 
Education. 

Mr. Joy received his 
B.S. degree from a State 
Teachers College in Pennsylvania and his 
Master’s degree from the School of Educa- 
tion, University of Virginia. He also studied 
at the Research Bureau, University of 
Pittsburgh, and was a scholarship student 
at the Economic Education Workshop held 
at Rutgers University. Mr. Joy is presently 
a candidate for the Doctorate degree at 
Rutgers University. He has had teaching 
and supervisory experience for a period of 
fourteen years and is presently the super- 
vising teacher-coordinator of distributive 
education, Camden, New Jersey. 











Mr. Joy 





CLERICAL PAYROLL PROCEDURES 
by John Pendery 


This new material is a combination textbook 
and workbook. It can be used as an inde- 
pendent project in office practice, arithmetic, 
or bookkeeping. There are ten assignments 
requiring 20-25 hours for completion. The 
work involves computing wages and salaries, 
recording the time worked, deductions from 
wages, and preparing payroll reports and 
records. 


List Price, $1.20 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 5 
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Pi Omega Pi National Council 
Meeting 


The spring National Council meeting of 
Pi Omega Pi was held on the campus of 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana, on March 18-20. The 1954 
delegate convention was evaluated and plans 
were made for the next biennium. The com- 
plete Council (shown in the photograph 
below, from left to right) is composed of: 
Dr. Audrey Dempsey (organizer), East 
Carolina State College, Greenville, North 
Carolina; Dr. Paul F. Muse (past president), 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 


Haute, Indiana; Mrs. Ardath Stedman 
(secretary-historian), North Texas State 
College, Denton, Texas; Dr. James Blanford 
(treasurer), Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa; Mina M. Johnson (presi- 
dent), Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana; Dr. Marie Vilhauer (vice-president), 
Central College, Fayette, Missouri; Lona 
Malde (student representative), University 
of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota; Willadene Rominger (editor). Mi- 
ami University, Oxford, Ohio. 








Himstreet Awarded Doctorate 


William C. Himstreet 
completed work for his 
doctorate at the Univer- 
sity of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, on 
February 16, 1955. The 
title of his dissertation is 
“A Study of Business 
Education in the Public 
Junior Colleges of Cali- 
fornia.” 

Dr. Himstreet is assist- 
ant professor of business 
administration at the 
University of Southern 
California and holds an 
A.B. degree from San 
Jose State College and an M.A. degree from 
Stanford University. 

Dr. Himstreet isa member of the U.B.E.A., 
National Office Management Association, 
and a number of other organizations. 








Dr. Himstreet 


September, 1955 


New Connecticut Officers 


The annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Business Educators Association was held in 
West Haven High School on May 7. Anna 
M. Hogan, director of business education, 
Putnam High School, was elected president. 
The other new officers elected are: vice- 
president, G. Laurens Atwill, director of 
business education, New London Public 
Schools, New London; secretary, Charles 
Seney, Putnam High School, Putnam. 

Members of the Executive Committee 
are: Laurent Fortin, director of business 
education, East Hampton High School, 
East Hampton (third term); Dr. Lewis D. 
Boynton, chairman, Business Education 
Department, Teachers College of Connecti- 
cut, New Britain (second term); Edward L. 
Bennett, director of business education, 
West Haven High School, W est Haven (first 
term); Paul M. Boynton, supervisor of 
business education, State Department of 
Education (ex-officio). 











NEW 


SECRETARIAL 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE integrates and correlates 
all the related stenographic, secretarial, and general office 
skills and knowledge that are necessary in a well-rounded 
training program for office occupations. The separate skills 
and knowledge gained in other courses are woven into a 
realistic new pattern with additional skills and knowledge. 
SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE is a book that bridges the 
important gap from the classroom learning situation to the 
practical office working situation. It places a final emphasis 
on each important skill and knowledge and requires the 
student to go through certain experiences and develop in- 
dividual job competence as well as general vocational under- 
standing and competence. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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NOW IN A 


EDITION 


5th 


By 

Peter L. Agnew 
James Meehan 
Foster W. Loso 


EMPHASIS ON PERSONAL 
QUALITIES 

Throughout the entire book there is 
regular emphasis on the personal 
qualities that are important in office 
occupations. There are three im- 
portant places in the book where 
special and concentrated attention is 
In Unit 1 


personal qualities are emphasized in 


given to these qualities. 


dealing with other secretarial positions. 
In Unit 7 grooming, manner, speech 
and other qualities are emphasized 
again in dealing with the problem of 
the interview in applying for a position. 
Under this plan there is special em- 
phasis at the beginning, the middle, and 
the end as well as a continuing empha- 
sis in the other chapters. 











New D.P.E. Chapter 


Alpha Beta, the twenty-sixth chapter of 
Delta Pi Epsilon, was installed at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, on April 16, 1955, 
at the Illini Union. Dr. Elvin 8S. Eyster, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, 
national past president of the Fraternity, 
was the installing officer and was assisted by 
some of the members of Theta chapter. 

Following the chapter installation at 
5:00 p.m., 40 graduate students were initi- 
ated. They are: Eleanor Allen, East Moline; 
Jeannette Althoff, Lawrenceville; Shirley 
Armstrong, Marengo; Marjorie Ashby, 
Champaign; Mary Brucker, Davenport, 
Iowa; Billy Byers, Danville; Charles Clark, 
Moweaqua; Donald Cohoon, Hillsboro; Joan 
Coon, Skokie; Charles Davis, Sullivan; 
Gladys Day, Moline; Mary Lou Focht, 
Roxana; Mrs. Velma French, Bluford; 
Muriel Fults, Farina; Bob Geske, West- 
chester; Mrs. JoAnn Geske, Westchester; 
Elmer Jamnik, Joliet; Donald Little, Alta- 
mont, Kansas; Edgar Ludwig, LaGrange; 
Mrs. Anna Mahaffey, Urbana; John Mahaf- 
fey, Urbana; Doris: McCann, Jacksonville; 
Donald Mead, Kankakee; Dorothy Munger, 
Champaign; Mrs. Alice Nichols, Urbana; 
Mary Nutt, Taylorville; Marjorie Peffer- 
man, Wenona; Margaret Perucca, Wauke- 


gan; Warren Polley, Antioch; Mrs. Bebe 
Randolph, East St. Louis; Pete Salazar, Jr., 
Findlay; Eileen Schutte, Antioch; Mrs. Ada 
Songer, Taylorville; Margery Steele, Maroa; 
Robert Stickler, Maywood; Elizabeth Sut- 
ton, Bunker Hill; Eleanor Thompson, Ches- 
ter; Margaret Tinder, Altamont, Kansas; 
Jane Warring, Saunemin; Dorothy Wil- 
liams, Wood River. 

Officers for the new chapter include: 
Dorothy Munger, president; Charles Davis, 
vice-president; Mary Nutt, recording secre- 
tary; Eileen Schutte, corresponding secre- 
tary; Mrs. Alice Nichols, treasurer; Dorothy 
Williams, historian; and Dr. Arnold Condon 
and Arthur Allee, cosponsors. Warren 
Polley was elected as delegate to the National 
Council. 

At the initiation dinner, Dr. Eyster was 
the guest speaker. His topic was “Teachers 
At Their Best.”” Floyd Crank was the master 
of ceremonies. Special guests were Dean and 
Mrs. B. L. Dodds, College of Education; 
Assistant Dean Dorothy Litherland, College 
of Commerce and Business Administration; 
Mr. Barnie Abelle, order of Artus (graduate 
honorary fraternity in economics); and 
Dr. Herman Enterline, sponsor of Theta 
chapter, Indiana University. 





ALPHABETIC INDEXING — by Ray Wall Fisher 


This combination textbook, workbook, and reference book provides training in alphabetic indexing. 
It is suitable for a short course or a supplement requiring about two weeks of work. It contains all 
the information needed for indexing, and ruled workbook paper and forms for the indexing problems. 
When these workbook pages have been removed, the instructions and rules may be kept for reference. 
Thirty-two pages and cover. List price 36 cents. 
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FOR BUSINESS 


The Secretary: ANormal Day. (Released in 
1955.) This new one-reel, 16-mm. sound motion 
picture by Coronet Instructional Films replaces the 
previous film, “The Secretary’s Day,” produced and 
released in 1947. The educational collaborator of this 
new film is Dr. James R. Meehan of Hunter College, 
New York City. It is available in either a color or a 
black and white print. The film may be shown in 
11 minutes. 


“The Secretary: A Normal Day” is the first of a 
series of three films designed for the purpose of assisting 
the advanced stenographic or secretarial student to 
make the transition from the classroom to the business 
office. The other two films in this new series have the 
titles, “Secretary Taking Dictation” and “Secretary 
Transcribing.” These last two mentioned films will be 
reviewed in future issues of THe BALANCE SHEET. 


Summary. The principal characters in “The Secre- 
tary: A Normal Day” are the same as those in the other 
two films of this new series. Mr. Green, a businessman; 
Betty Jackson, an experienced secretary; Peggy, a 
stenographer; and Jane, the file clerk. Although the 
same cast and setting are used in the three film series, 
each film may be used independently. This film por- 
trays the following: (1) Shows typical conditions under 
which secretaries most often work, (2) Shows some of 
the most usual duties of a secretary, (3) Shows ways of 
performing these duties most efficiently and satis- 
factorily, (4) Points out admirable personal and busi- 
ness traits that will benefit a person planning a secre- 
tarial career. 


Recommended Use. This film will serve the purpose 
for which it has been designed equally well for ad- 
vanced classes in shorthand dictation or secretarial 
practice in high schools, private business schools, junior 
colleges, colleges, and universities. It may also be used 
advantageously in adult and co-operative classes for 
the purpose of improving job performance by employed 
stenographers and secretaries. Some instructors may 
want to use this film as an orientation or guidance unit. 
If it is used as an orientation assignment, it should be 
shown when students start their training in shorthand. 
If the film is used as a guidance unit, it should be shown 
before the actual training period is started. 


Sale and Rental. “The Secretary: A Normal Day” 
may be purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, 
65 East South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. The 
net prices to educational institutions are $100 for a 
color print and $55 for a black and white print. For 
rental use contact your regular rental library. 
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Paper and Pulp Making. (Released in 1955.) 
This 16-mm. sound motion picture available in color 
or black and white was produced by Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films. Paul W. Eberman, associate professor 
of education, University of Wisconsin, acted as educa- 
tional collaborator. The film may be shown in 11 
minutes. 


Summary. The film outlines the routine procedure 
and vast operations involved in the conversion of wood 
into pulp. It tells the story of how paper is made from 
the pulp and also shows an up-to-date overview of one 
of our nation’s major industries. The paper and pulp- 
making processes are followed from raw material to 
finished product. The film shows not only the com- 
plexity of this industry, but its importance to our daily 
living. 

Recommended Use. The film may be used to advan- 
tage in a high school geography course. It can also be 
used to advantage in a regular high school economics 
class to aid in studying the unit on production. 


Sale. “Paper and Pulp Making’’ may be obtained 
from Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling price for a black and 
white print is $55.00 and for color $100.00. A special 
teachers’ guide accompanies the film. 


How to Study. This 16-mm. sound motion pic- 
ture available in color or black and white was produced 
by Coronet Instructional Films. William G. Brink, 
Ph.D., professor of education, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, acted as educational collaborator. The film may 
be shown in approximately 10 minutes. 


Summary. The film emphasizes correct study habits, 
how to study the right way, how to budget your time 
for each subject, and how to read to develop good study 
habits. The film suggests proper use of library facili- 
ties, outside sources of information, and proper re- 
search in the preparation of a report. Students are en- 
couraged to learn how to get more work done in less 
time. The student point of view is the basis of emphasis. 


Recommended Use. All junior and senior high school 
students will be interested in this film for general 
guidance in all subjects. Special attention is directed 
toward social studies courses. 


Sale. “How to Study” may be obtained from Coro- 
net Instructional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. The selling price for a black and white print 
is $45.00 and for color $90.00. A teachers’ guide manual 
is available with this film. 











FOR AN ADVANCED COURSE 
IN GENERAL BUSINESS-- 




















Business 
Principles 


and 


Management 


3rd Edition — By Shilt and Wilson 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGE- 
MENT is designed for courses commonly 
referred to as business principles, business 
management, business organization, advanced 
business, business administration, or business 
organization and management. It introduces 
many topics that are not covered in other 
specific business courses and ties together 
much of the subject matter found in other 
separate courses. Therefore, it helps the 
student to get a practical working under- 
standing of business organization, business 
procedures, and business management. It 
provides a much needed background for 
every student who expects to go into business. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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SOME TOPICS 
COVERED 


* Opportunities 
¢ Financing 

* Starting 

* Housing 

¢ Equipment 

¢ Organization 

° Layout 

* Purchasing 

¢ Merchandising 
* Selling 

* Advertising 

* Display 

¢ Transportation 
® Collecting 

© Budgeting 

® Record keeping 
¢ Insurance 


* Banking 
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Chronicle Occupational Briefs. 1952. Brief 
Nos. 8, 15, 19, and 26. These are four-page, printed 
briefs that are part of a series made available through 
the Chronicle Occupational Brief Service of Chronicle 
Guidance Publications, Moravia, New York. The titles 
of the four briefs are: Brief No. 8, Salesmen — Sales- 
women; Brief No. 15, Sales Clerks; Brief No. 19, Sec- 
retary; and Brief No. 26, Bookkeeper. Each brief in- 
cludes the following information about the particular 
occupation: (1) Definition, (2) History, (3) Work Per- 
formed, (4) Working Conditions, (5) Personal Require- 
ments, (6) Training Requirements, (7) Training Op- 
portunities, (8) High School and the Job, (9) Advan- 
tages and Disadvantages, and (10) Suggested Activi- 
ties. The price of a single copy of each brief is 50 cents; 
2 to 9 copies of the same title 35 cents each; 10 copies or 
more of the same title 25 cents each. Order from Chron- 
icle Guidance Publications, Moravia, New York. 


How Our Laws are Made. 1953. By Charles J. 
Zinn. The purpose of ths 30-page, printed, paper- 
bound booklet is to outline the various steps in our 
Federal lawmaking process. The booklet should be 
helpful to the average citizen, the student, the lawyer, 
civic and other organizations in order that they may be 
better informed on the so-called “‘behind-the-scenes” 
background of the legislative process. The information 
in this booklet should make it easier for the individual 
to understand Congress and to make a more intelligent 
analysis of the national issues. Price 15 cents. Order 
from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Sales Training for the Smaller Manufacturer. 
1954. By Kenneth Lawyer. Small Business Manage- 
ment Series No. 11. This 40-page, printed, paper- 
bound booklet discusses the question — Should you 
train your salesmen? It defines the salesman’s job and 
presents information relating to what the salesman must 
know, where salesmen can best be trained, how can 
salesmen be trained, industrial buyers and how to 
sell them, and continuation of training. Price 20 cents. 
Order from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Industry’s Goal—Building a Better America. 
1954. This 29-page, printed, paper-bound booklet an- 
swers the question: What is the National Association 
of Manufacturers and what does it stand for? The 
booklet tells how the association’s policies are formed 
and for whom the association speaks. It describes in- 
dustry’s goals in building a better America for all. Free. 
Address your requests to the National Association of 
Manufacturers, 2 East 48th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Money Management, Your Clothing Dollar. 
1954. This 36-page, printed, paper-bound booklet pre- 
sents the basic facts on wardrobe planning and buying. 
The following wardrobe topics are included: (1) 
Planning a Wardrobe, (2) Secrets of Smart Shopping, 


. (3) Values in Fabrics, (4) Signposts of Good Workman- 


ship, (5) Assembling a Feminine Wardrobe, (6) A Man 
Goes Shopping, (7) Buying Children’s Clothes, (8) 
Hosiery, (9) Shoes, and (10) Care Adds to Wear. Price 
10 cents. Order from Consumer Education Department, 
Household Finance Corporation, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Older Women as Office Workers. 1953. Bulletin 
of the Women’s Bureau, No. 248. This 64-page, printed, 
paper-bound booklet is divided into two parts. Part | 
describes four educational programs designed to prepare 
older women for employment in offices even though 
there has been a considerable lapse of time since they 
last worked. The four programs described were insti- 
tuted in Cleveland, Denver, New York, and Milwaukee. 
Part II includes basic information on population age 
trends, women in the labor force, and developments in 
office employment. Price 25 cents. Order from Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Legal Liability Risks and Insurance Protec- 
tion for Farmers. 1954. By John D. Rush. Agri- 
culture Information Bulletin No. 122. This 38-page, 
mimeographed, paper-bound booklet presents informa- 
tion relating to various types of liability insurance. 
It discusses the following insurance topics: Personal 
Liability, Liability to Employees, Motor Vehicle 
Liability, Liability of Owner for Others, Automobile 
Financial Responsibility Laws, Motor Vehicle Liability 
Insurance, and Premium Costs. Price 25 cents. Order 
from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Consumer Credit Facts for You. 1952. This 
32-page, printed, paper-bound pamphlet is one of an 
educational series prepared by the Bureau of Business 
Research, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. The purpose of the pamphlet is to provide factual 
information on consumer credit. The following topics 
are included: Should You Use Credit?, Main Sources of 
Consumer Credit, Are Consumer Credit Charges Exces- 
sive?, Rate Maximums and Lending Practices, How to 
Tell What Rate You Pay, State Protection and Consum- 
er Welfare, and Using Consumer Credit Wisely. Price 
30 cents. Order from Bureau of Business Research, 
Western Reserve University, 167 Public Square, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. 
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IN STATE ADOPTIONS 


20° CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 





90% Edition—By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 


This new twentieth edition is already adopted in all states that have 
made recent adoptions, including Indiana (multiple), Kansas 
(multiple), Mississippi (basal), Oklahoma (multiple), Oregon (mul- 
tiple), Idaho (co-basal), North Carolina (basal), New Mexico 


(multiple), Florida (basal), Alabama (basal), and Tennessee (mul- 
tiple). 


PLUS 


It is adopted already for basal use in several thousand schools, 
including the high schools of Los Angeles, Kansas City, Detroit, 
Pontiac, San Francisco, San Diego, Akron, Toledo, Cincinnati, and 
St. Louis. 


In many other cities it is on the approved, cobasal, or multiple list 
and is used in the majority of schools. In all states where it is 
adopted multiple or cobasal it is used in the vast majority of the 
schools and closely approaching 100 per cent in most of these states. 
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A Bargain 


A dear old lady was taking her first train ride in 
many years, and when night approached, the porter 
came around with the pillows. 

“How much are they?” the woman asked. 

“Twenty-five cents, ma’am,” the porter replied. 

“T’ll take six,” she said as she dug in her purse. 

“Six, ma’am?”’ asked the amazed porter. 

“Certainly,” came the reply. “I could never get 
them that cheap in a department store.” 


How True 
Professor: ““Can you tell me anything about the 
great chemists of the 17th century?” 
Student: ““They’re all dead, sir.” 


o 7 * 
Safety First 


Sergeant: “‘What’s the first thing to do when cleaning 
a rifle?” 

Private: “Look at the number.” 

Sergeant: “And what has that to do with it?” 

Private: “To make sure I’m cleaning my own gun.” 


ee @¢@ e 
Overnight Trip 


The suburban train was ploughing through the snow. 
After countless stops, it at last came to a dead halt, 
and all efforts to start it again were fruitless. 

In the small hours of the morning one of the passen- 
gers, numb with cold, crawled out of his compartment 
and floundered through the snow to the nearest tele- 
graph office. 

“Will not be at the office today,” he wired to his 
boss. “Not home yesterday yet.” 


e i * 
Short Cut 


A tourist stopped his car on the road and asked a 
country boy how far it was to Smithville. 

The boy replied: “It’s 24,999 miles the way you’re 
goin’, but if you turn around it ain’t but four.” 


* a a 
Competition 


A man finally bought a parrot at an auction after 
some spirited bidding. “I suppose the bird talks,” the 
buyer said to the auctioneer. 

“Talk?” exclaimed the auctioneer. ‘“He’s been 
bidding against you for the past half hour.” 
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A Feast 


He: “And another thing — you never get me a hot 
meal when I come home.” 
She: “I like that. Why, you had a boiled egg only 
yesterday.” 
ee ee 


He’s Had Practice 


A lady was entertaining her friend’s small son. 

“Are you sure you can cut your meat?” she asked, 
after observing his struggles. 

The lad replied without looking up, “Oh, yes. We 
often have it as tough as this at home.” 


* «© ae 
Not So Dumb 


She: “You seem to be an able-bodied man. 
ought to be strong enough to work.” 

Tramp: “I know, mum. And you seem to be beauti- 
ful enough to go on the stage, but evidently you prefer 
the simple life.” 

She: “Step into the kitchen, and I’ll see if I can’t 
stir up a meal for you.” 


You 


e a o 
Cheer Up 


The crystal gazer said to his client, ““You’ll be poor 
and unhappy until you are 40.” 

The client answered, ‘And then?” 

“Then you'll be used to it.” 


. * . 
It’s A Shame 


Celebrity: A person who works hard all his life to 
become well known, then wears dark glasses to avoid 
being recognized. 

. 28.2 
Doing Him a Favor 


Employee: “May I have the afternoon off for a 
shopping tour with my wife?” 

Employer: “No.” 

Employee: ‘Thanks, very much!” 


J — a 
Can’t Fool Him 


Young Butch, 7 years old, was taken to see his new 
baby brother. 

“Ma!” he cried, “the kid ain’t got no hair. It ain’t 
even got no teeth. Ma — somebody has gypped us! It’s 
an old baby!” 
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Four-teacher business school, in operation over 50 
years, located in the Northeast, for sale. Fully equipped 
and approved by the State Department of Education 
and the Veterans Administration. Address, No. 28. 


School building and equipment in western New York 
State for sale. Will make any reasonable arrangement. 
Areal money-maker. Owner unable to continue because 
of ill health. Address, No. 29. 


Well-established, two-teacher business college, located 
in prosperous city of 50,000, for sale. Wonderful climate 
in Washington State. Veteran and state approved. Has 
125 student capacity. Illness forces owner’s retirement. 
Buy school for price of equipment only. All in good 
condition. Terms. Address, No. 30. 


Old-established private business school located in 
northern Kentucky for sale. Founded in 1885. Large 
area to solicit. School is accredited and maintains large 
employment department. Address, No. 33. 


Business college with capacity for 80 students for sale. 
Approved for G.I. training. Ideal for man and wife. 
Located in south Mississippi. Price is very reasonable. 
Owner has other business interests necessitating full 
attention. Address, No. 34. 


Excellent school located in the South for sale. Ac- 
credited by Accrediting Commission for business schools 
as a two-year business school. Speedwriting franchise. 
Approved for veterans and state rehabilitation students. 
Excellent quarters and equipment. Owner wants to 
retire. Address, No. 35. 


FOR SALE 


Good used business school equipment, including 
typewriters, machines and furniture for good-sized 
school, for sale. Address, No. 31. 








Business Educators Who Are 
Noma Presidents 


Each year there are several business edu- 
cators throughout the United States who 
have reached the prominence of leadership 
in their local chapters of the National Office 
Management Association. The following 
business educators are currently serving as 
presidents of their local chapters of NOMA: 
Dr. Parker Liles, Hoke Smith High School, 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Dr. H. M. Norton, College of Commerce, 
Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana 

F. A. Doty, Blair Business College, Colo- 

rado Springs, Colorado 

B. W. Dasch, Lockyear’s Business College, 

Evansville, Indiana 
Marguerite Lamar, Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Miss M. F. Greenfield, Board of Educa- 

tion, Lansing, Michigan 

Dr. Gerald A. Porter, College of Educa- 

tion, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 


Oklahoma 
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S. E. Moore, Grant Union High School 
and Teachers College, Del Paso Heights, 
California 


H. L. Forsea, Heald’s Business College, 
San Jose, California 


Baugham Is Named 
**Boss of the Year’’ 


An Atlanta Division, University of Geor- 
gia, professor has been named “Executive of 
the Year” by the National Secretarial 
Association. The honor belongs to Lloyd E. 
Baugham, chairman of the Division of 
Business Education. His selection was an- 
nounced at the N.S.A.’s annual “Boss”’ 
Banquet at the Dinkler-Plaza Hotel. 
Mr. Baugham, who was selected from among 
75 leaders, says that the honor came as a 
complete surprise to him. 

Each year the N.S.A. holds a competition 
in which each of its members writes a letter 
analyzing her “‘boss.”” The Executive of the 
Year is selected on the basis of these letters. 
Mrs. Minnie Black, part-time instructor in 
the Division of Business Education, wrote 
the letter about Mr. Baugham. 

A native of Virginia, Mr. Baugham 
studied at several institutions, receiving his 
Master’s degree from Peabody and later 
doing advanced work at Auburn. In 1947, 
he served as president of the Southern Busi- 
ness Education Association. From 1948 to 
1950 he was editor of Modern Business 
Education magazine. 

Mr. Baugham also has the distinction of 
being the first teacher to move his shorthand 
class into the new $2,200,000 building at the 
University of Georgia, Atlanta Division. 





TYPEWRITING STYLE MANUAL 


A 45-page, printed, paper-bound booklet 
containing a summary of all the rules of punc- 
tuation, spacing, style, tabulation, special 
characters, addresses, salutations, and other 
mechanical features of writing. It correlates 
with 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, 
Sixth Edition, and may be used in typewriting, 
office practice or English classes. Price 
10 cents, postpaid. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 




















GUARANTEE 


MARK TIME consists of a plastic housing 
and pointer, with a metal dial, metal bell 
and working mechanism, with a depend- 
able steel spring. It is guaranteed to be 
at least 95 per cent accurate. The accuracy 
largely depends upon setting the pointer 
correctly. The mechanism is guaranteed 
for a year, but does not cover breakage 
from abuse. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Send your order to the nearest office 
listed below. Give an accurate mailing 
address. If a cash remittance (money 
order or check) accompanies the order, 
the timer will be sent by mail postpaid. 


for TYPING TESTS 


for SHORTHAND TESTS 


‘- 


POSTPAID 


if cash is sent 
with the order 


* 
HOW TO USE THE TIMER 


MARK TIME, in our opinion, is a very satisfactory 
timing device that we have arranged to distribute as 
a service to shorthand and typing teachers. It is 
quite accurate, simple in operation, and reasonable 
in price. 


MARK TIME has a fifteen-minute dial. It can be 
used for timing any test of fifteen minutes or less. 
The minimum time interval is one-half minute. 


It is operated by a steel spring. To wind it or cock 
it the pointer should be moved past the three-minute 
mark and then moved right or left to the proper 
beginning time. The most accurate method is to 
move it just beyond the time desired and then tell 
the students to get ready while the pointer is moving 
up to the starting point. 


Example: For a two-minute test, move the pointer 
past three, then move it back almost to two and warn 
the students to get ready. When the pointer passes 
two on the dial, give the signal for the students to 
start; when the pointer reaches zero the bell rings 
once for the students to stop. 


Example: For a five-minute test, move the pointer 
just beyond the numeral five on the dial, warn 
students, wait for the pointer to reach the starting 
point, and follow the procedure above. 
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